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OPA Names Wood Pulp Advisory Committee 


Announcement States Twelve Business Men Representing Large 
and Small Pulp Producers Will Consult and Advise Government On 
Price Policy — Organization Meeting Is Slated For August 19. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPO (DEN T] 

WASHINGTON, August 9, 1943—Establishment of 
an advisory committee of twelve business men repre- 
senting large and small woodpulp-producing firms 
was announced today by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. An organizational meeting will be held here 
August 19, when officers will be elected. 

The committee, the OPA said, will consult with 
and advise the agency on matters of price policy in 
connection with all grades of wood pulp sold on the 
open market, particularly with respect to Maximum 
Price Regultaion No. 114 (wood pulp), which estab- 
lishes ceiling prices for the industry. 


Members of Wood Pulp Committee 


While most of the committee members have their 
headquarters in New York City, all areas of the coun- 
try producing and selling wood pulp are represented. 
The members are: 

Amor Hollingsworth, president, Penobscot Chemi- 
cal Fiber Company, Boston; L. K. Larson, manager 
of sales, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Long 
View, Wash.; S. B. Copeland, president, Northwest 
Paper Company, Cloquet, Minn., and the following 
with headquarters in New York City: S. E. Kay, 
manager, manufacturing department, International 
Paper Company; R. M. Buckley, Eastern represen- 
tative, Sound View Pulp Company ; A. W. Burggrem, 
assistant to the vice-president, Rayonier, Inc.; W. J. 
Dixon, vice-president and secretary, St. Regis Paper 
Company ; D. S. Leslie, first vice-president and assis- 
tant general manager, Hammermill Paper Company; 
J. L. Madden, vice-president, Hollingsworth & Whit- 
ney Company; R. W. Hovey, vice-president, Oxford 
Paper Company ; D. L. Luke, Jr., vice-president, West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, and D. P. Brown, 
assistant to general sales manager, Brown Company. 


OPA Increases Some Pulpwood Prices 


Wasurncton, D.C., August 11, 1943—Ceilings on 
pulpwood produced in Minnesota, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin were increased $1 to $2 per cord by the Office 
of Price Administration today. 


At the same time “dealers,” who are defined as 
persons who buy prepared wood from producers and 
resell to consumers, are permitted an allowance of 
$1.00 per cord, in addition to the producers’ maxi- 
mum price if certain requirements are met. 

Provision has been made also for a trader’s al- 
lowance of 50 cents per cord for persons who trade in 
pulpwood but do not qualify under the dealer’s provi- 
sion. 

Specific prices were established in the area for a 
new species of pulpwood, namely white birch. 

Pulpwood sold in the form of logs in these three 
states has been excluded from the pulpwood regula- 
tion and placed under Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 348 (Logs and Bolts). 

Another change permits a $1 differential over the 
f.o.b. car price for truck delivered wood. 

Today’s changes are made in a revision of Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 257, which now becomes 
Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 257, (Pulp- 
wood Produced in the States of Minnesota, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin), effective August 6, 1943. 

Increases in costs of production have caused OPA 
to lift the ceilings of pulpwood in this area, com- 
monly known as the Lake Central States. Most im- 
portant in these increases is a 12% cents per hour 
wage award approved by the War Labor Board on 
July 9, 1943. Other factors are a significant decline in 
efficiency of woods labor and equipment and in- 
creases in workmen’s compensation and social secur- 
ity rates in Michigan. Today’s increases are not con- 
trary to the President’s “hold the line” order, OPA 
said. 

The new ceilings, and comparison with the former 
maximum prices, per cord, delivered by the seller or 
at his expense on board railway cars, f.a.s. vessel, in 
a like or stream, or a streamside, follow: 


ROUGH PEELED 
New Old New Old 
Species Ceilings Ceilings Ceilings Ceilings 
Spruce J $14.00 $18.00 
Balsam 1 . 16.00 
aoe Pine 
emlock 
Poplar 
Poplar 
5 inehes in lengths. . 
White Birch . 
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Paper Mill Wages Up Sharply in Four Years 


Wisconsin Industrial Commission Reports Increase of 31 Per Cent 
From 1939-1942 Inclusive — Pulpwood Timber Felled By Storm — 
Ample Rainfall Aids Power Supply — Other Industrial News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


APPLETON, Wis., August 9, 1943—Wages in Wis- 

consin paper and pulp mills have undergone an 
’ increase of 31% in the last four years, according to 
compilations made by the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission, covering 1939 to 1942, inclusive. 


The hourly rate has gone from 60.2 cents average 
in 1939 to 78.9 cents in 1942. The average was 65.3 
in 1940 and 69.9 in 1941. Workers’ weekly checks 
have averaged $39.72 during 1942 as compared with 
$25.92 in 1939. While the average number of hours 
worked in 1939 was 43, this figure declined to 42.3 
last year. 


In the container and box group, the hourly rate 
has jumped from 61.9 cents in 1939 to 71.3 cents in 
1942; average weekly pay from $24.74 to $30.11, and 
the work week from 40 hours to 42.2. 


Paper products plants paid 54.8 cents per hour in 
1939 and are now paying 68.1 cents, the survey 
shows, with pay checks increasing for the same 
period from $22.60 to $28.77. These workers were 


averaging 42.2 hours per week, as compared with 
41.3 in 1939. 


The average for the entire pulp, paper and con- 
verting industry went from 59.8 cents per hour in 
1939 to 64.2 cents in 1940, 68.5 cents in 1941 and 77.3 
in 1942. The weekly earnings average increased from 
$25.50 in 1939 to $32.64 in 1942, and the hours 
worked dropped from 42.6 to 42.3 per week. 

A comparison with all manufacturing in Wisconsin 
brings the paper industry favorably in line, since the 
average hourly rate in 1942 was 84.4 cents, taking 
into consideration the high brackets of the machinery 
plants devoted to war production, where hourly rates 
were as high as $1.12. The average of all industries 
was 66.3 in 1939, against 59.8 in the paper firms. Pay 
checks for all manufacturing were $26.09 in 1939 and 
$38.06 in 1942, and the number of hours worked per 
week were 39.4 in 1939 and 45.1 in 1942. 


Pulpwood Timber Felled by Storm 


Approximately 1,000,000 cords of pulpwood were 
levelled in Douglas and Bayfield counties of Wiscon- 
sin during a severe wind and rain storm Sunday 
night, August 1, according to estimates of experienced 
loggers. With present values ranging between $20 
and $26 per cord, the loss would total $20,000,000. 

Forests were left badly tangled, and it is hoped 
arrangements can be made to log these areas and 
remove the wood before winter, otherwise it is be- 
lieved no further logging will be possible. 


Ahdawagam Co. Holds Annual Meeting 


Sales by the Ahdawagam Paper Products Company 
during the first six months of 1943 were the largest 
in the history of the company, stockholders were 
informed at their annual meeting at Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., July 28. New cartons and tubes have 
been developed for war use, Frank R. Walsh, vice- 
president, announced. 


Directors were reelected as follows: George W. 
Mead, Frank R. Walsh, Walter L. Mead, Cloy K. 
Crouse and Ralph R. Cole. Officers also were re- 
elected. George W. Mead is president; Mr. Walsh, 
vice-president ; Mr. Cole, treasurer; Mr. Crouse, sec- 
retary, and Thomas A. Duda, comptroller. 


Tolls Assessed Against Paper Mills 


A hearing was scheduled August 12 by the Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Commission at Madison, Wis., to 
approve tolls levied against water power users by the 
Chippewa and Dells Improvement Company for the 
first six months of this year. The tolls total $133,000 
against water users on the Chippewa and Flambeau 
Rivers. 

Assessments include: Northern States Power 
Company, Eau Claire, $73,120; Lake Superior Dis- 
trict Power Company, Ashland and Ladysmith, 
$19,057; Flambeau Paper Company, Park Falls, 
$18,211; Eau Claire-Dells Improvement Company, 
Eau Claire, $13,413, and Cornell Wood Products 
Company, Cornell, $9,227. 


New Power Holding Co. Formed 


The Wisconsin Michigan Power Company, which 
serves mills of the Fox River Valley and upper Michi- 
gan, will be part of a new holding company growing 
out of the breakup of the North American Company, 
under the “death clause” of the federal utility act. 
The former is one of three subsidiaries of the Wis- 
consin Electric Power Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Under the plan now contemplated, there be created 
the Wisconsin Michigan Regional Company to hold 
common stock of the Wisconsin Electric Power Com- 
pany. It will be one of four regional holding com- 
panies, and the fifth will be a liquidating company. 

North American Company thus will be enabled to 
divest itself of the major part of its utility investment 
“by a method which contemplates the retirement of 
the senior securities of the company and the eventual 
distribution of its principal investments among hold- 
ers of its common stock.” The company has arranged 
for a 2 per cent bank loan amounting to $34,881,500 
to be used to retire outstanding debentures. 


Good Rainfall Helps Power Situation 


Recent rains have helped to alleviate the possibility 
of buying commercial power to keep paper mills 
operating along the Wisconsin River. The Wisconsin 
Valley Improvement Company reports it has been 
forced to draw heavily on its northern reservoirs 
to maintain a sufficient stream flow for power users, 
and was on the point of curtailing. 


Richard F. Bellack Commissioned Major 


Richard F. Bellack, executive vice-president and 
general manager of the Fox River Paper Corpora- 
tion, Appleton, Wis., has been commissioned as a 
major in the United States Army. The announce- 
ment was made by the army officer procurement 
headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., last week. 
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FROM JOB TO JEEP... 


Every punch on a time clock is a punch that 
punishes our enemy. Here, as in hundreds of 
other places, paper does its part. 


To the men and machines backing up the plural 
fronts, nothing less than 100% effort is expected. 
And that is what we all must deliver. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY, Camden, New Jersey 


LANGSTON 


Slitters and Roll Winders 
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Paper Demand Continues Heavy in Midwest 


Pulp Supply Situation Still A Perplexing Problem To Distributors 
— Many Grades of Sulphite Papers In Strong Demand — Paper 
Board Market Also Reported Very Firm — Other Market News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


, Curcaco, Ill., August 9, 1943—The Chicago paper 
trade, now convinced that the hope for real correc- 
tions in the pulp situation may be “too little and too 
late” continues to review daily paper problems with 
perplexity. It expects, however, a great deal better 
acceptance of the importance of paper from all of the 
publicity it is getting and hopes that this importance 
will serve to give the right of way to solutions to the 
manpower and “squeeze” situations which are now 
most aggravating. 


Locally, markets report order backlogs falling into 
the first of the year as jobbers and mill representatives 
follow the “quota” procedure to the best of their 
ability. Sulphites were in strong demand during the 
week while book and cover papers found more buyers 
anxious to get commitments far into next year. 
Krafts were reported very strong while groundwoods 
were being used as basic papers to the point where 
shortages are becoming more acute, according to 
reports. The board market was very firm with the 
folding box industry expecting definite shortages 
within the next month or two as reserves are com- 
pletely depleted. Waste papers were expecting new 
“collection drives” as some aid in that ever tightening 
field. 


Editorial Tightens Local Market 


If there was anything needed to really tighten up 
the Chicago paper market the Chicago Daily News 
took care of it this week. An editorial on the “Paper 
Shortage” stressed the fact that the coming shortage 
“will hit virtually every industry and business and 
most phases of normal domestic life—and particularly 
the publishing industry.” The editorial, dated August 
2, says that “by Fall, shortage will be felt in most 
lines where paper is used; by next Spring the short- 
age, in many lines, may be serious.” Three factors 
are stressed as having an immediate effect on the 
picture. The first is what steps are taken by the 
governments of this country and of Canada to in- 
crease the output of wood pulp by making it possible 
for the pulp mills to obtain more lumbermen. Second 
is conservation—the degree of cooperation provided 
by big consumers of paper and third, the amount of 
scrap or waste paper that can be salvaged through 
scrap drives. The shortage in the U. S. of pulp, the 
News states, “has been due to higher wages offered by 
the War industries and to the effect of war rationing 
regulations that made it impossible for lumber camps 
to provide their workers with enough fvod. 

The editorial concludes with a plea for a nation- 
wide drive for the collection and salvage of waste 
paper with emphasis on proper planning for stagger- 
ing collections in various parts of the country, for 
routing the waste to the mills and for the storage of 
the surplus. 


Industry Well Publicized Here 


The paper industry has been advertised and pub- 
licized more in this area in the past few weeks than 


ever before in paper business history. This is the 
consensus of opinion of industry leaders who welcome 
the publicity as a strong means of convincing the 
public of the grave war time importance of paper as 
a War front and home front weapon. The Chicago 
Daily News editorial mentioned elsewhere here is an 
example in point. The great amount of space given 
to the stories of Chicago coarse paper dealers con- 
cerning the “bungling” of the pulp situation has like- 
wise focused attention on the importance of paper. 
The Chicago Tribune’s articles on the use of a pulp 
by-product for synthetic rubber making have done 
their part in making this part of the country paper 
conscious while the western division of the Salesmens’ 
Association of the Paper Industry has provided speak- 
ing programs which have also been publicized in the 
press. If the TAPPI meetings are adequately and 
properly publicized, say local paper trade executives, 
the essentiality of paper will become a “vital thing— 
and will grow in size and scope even as the war is 
ended.” 


Adds New Bond Lines 


Several new lines have recently been added by the 
McIntosh Paper Company of this city. Additions 
include Valley Forge Bond, Congress Linen Bond, 
Densor Opaque Bond, Pavco Onionskin, Academy 
Linen Bond and Edgeworth Onionskin, all products 
of the Valley Paper Company of Holyoke, Mass. 


Salvage Drive Starts 


Local salvage officials are going to Chicago news- 
papers this week to bolster up the appeal for salvage 
papers. Local WPB officials listed grocery store 
bags—even if torn—paper boxes and cartons, corru- 
gated paper and envelopes as needed salvage ma- 
terial. The slogan “Don’t let your country go up in 
smoke” is getting plenty of prominence. The new 
waste paper conservation campaign points out that 
“there’s more to saving waste paper than merely 
piling up used newspapers in neat stacks for regular 
collection.” 


Paper Yarn Curb May be Eased 


Rug manufacturers may receive some relief from 
the new order restricting the consumption of paper 
yarns, it was indicated unofficially on August 7. The 
order, an amendment to M-24l-a which was issued 
by the War Production Board, limits consumption to 
80% of that in the comparable 1942 quarter. 

In presenting their case, manufacturers had con- 
tended that the quota basis was not quite fair as 
applied to wool rugs, since paper yarns did not come 
into general use as a substitute for jute until the last 
quarter of 1942. 

Axminster weaves will be hit first and hardest, 
since these are now almost entirely dependent upon 
paper for a backing. Cotton yarns can be used for a 
backing in some types of wiltons and velvets, it was 
pointed out, but these are also becoming more diffi- 
cult to obtain. 
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ee Of the hundred chemicals now produced at HOOKER, Caustic Soda and 
p Chlorine were the first to be manufactured, and the paper industry was 
our chief customer in those days. This same industry—with many of the same customers 
—has been of prime importance to HOOKER throughout its entire history. Only the 
needs of Total War could take precedence over those of the paper industry. Even that 
condition can never weaken HOOKER’S policy of serving the industry so intimately 
interwoven into the fabric of its business life. It is safe to rely now as always on the 


quality of 
HOOKER 
CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
.-.and on HOOKER standards of service 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
New York, N. Y. Tacoma, Wash. Wilmington, Calif. 


HOOKER CHEMICALS 


August 12, 1943 





Obituary 


Ogden Brower 


Ogden Brower, Sr., one of the oldest residents of 
Montclair, N. J., and a descendant of American pio- 
neers, died August 3 at his home, 12 Roosevelt Place. 
He was eighty-eight years old. 

Mr. Brower, together with the late W. W. Gibbs 
of Staunton, Va., founded the Gibbs-Brower Com- 
pany, Inc., 21 East Fortieth street, New York, pa- 
per and pulp mill brokers and agents for printing 
presses, paper converting machinery and paper and 
pulp mill equipment. He retired as president of this 
firm ten years ago. 

Mr. Brower was saluted by friends in 1938 as the 
last surviving son of a veteran of the War of 1812. 


OcpEN BrowER 


His father, the late John LeFoy Brower, served in 
that conflict. Mr. Brower’s mother, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ogden Brower, was a direct descendant of John Og- 
den, the Pilgrim who was the first Governor of the 
State of New Jersey under both the Dutch and Eng- 
lish rule and who founded the City of Elizabeth in 
the seventeenth century. He was a descendant also 
of Annette Jans, an original owner of New York City 
farmland. 

Mr. Brower was born in New York City. He at- 
tended Columbia University and was stroke on the 
freshman crew there. He was a member of the class 
of ’77. He started in business with the Campbell 
Printing Press and Manufacturing Company in New 
York. In 1898 he founded the Gibbs-Brower Com- 
pany. 

He lived in Montclair since 1884. He was a mem- 
ber of the committee on public welfare, which pre- 
sented a program in 1891 for the city’s parks and li- 
brary. For many years, he owned a stable of show 
horses. He was a charter member of the Montclair 
Athletic Club and of the Essex County Country Club 
at West Orange, N. J. 

Surviving are two daughters, the Misses Alice K. 
and Lesley W. Brower; two sons, Murray Van Gel- 
der Brower and Ogden Brower, Jr., all of Mont- 
clair; two grandsons, Ogden Brower 3rd, Flight 


Lieutenant in the R. C. A. F., and Lieutenant (j.g.) 
John LeFoy Brower, U.S/N.R., and a granddaugh- 
ter, Mrs. Edward C. Frimshaw of San Diego, Calif. ; 
also four great-grandchildren, Donald Ogden and 
Gilbert Sands Warrin and Eleanore and Georgie 
Brower. ‘ 


George H. Gibson 


George Herbert Gibson, sixty-seven, engineer, in- 
ventor and president of the George H. Gibson Adver- 
tising Company, 100 Gold street, New York, died 
July 27 in his home. Funeral services were private. 

Born in Wayne County, Mich., Mr. Gibson was 
widely known as a writer on technical and engineer- 
ing subjects. He began his engineering career with 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany shortly after he was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1901, and he then became an asso- 
ciate of the Westinghouse industries publishing de- 
partment. 

He later was advertising manager of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company in Boston and publicity director 
of the International Steam Pump Company in New 
York. He establishd his own firm in 1905. 

Mr. Gibson’s inventions included the Hi-Speed fan, 
the Primary battery, the Cochrane chemical propor- 
tioner and Cochrane generator, the Leeds & Northrup 
combustion control and the vapor power perpetual 
motion machine, which was exhibited at the Chicago 
Exposition and the Smithsonian Institution. 

He was a member of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, the Navigators Club of New 
York, the U. S. Power Squadron and the Northport 
(L. I.) Yacht Club. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Anna Jackson 
Gibson, three sons, a daughter and a brother. 


Fire Loss at Lockport Exaggerated 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Lockport, N..Y., August 9, 1943 — Early reports 
which estimated a loss of $50,000 to the storage shed 
of the United Paperboard Company, Mill and Clinton 
streets, swept by fire last week, were denied by Leon- 
ard Hink, manager of the company, who said the loss 
will not exceed $1,500. Reports of the larger loss was 
characterized by Mr. Hink as “ridiculous.” 

The fire, attributed to spontaneous combustion in 
the piles of baled paper, was discovered at 8:10 
o’clock. Firemen fought the fire until 7:30 the next 
morning with five lines of hose. Damage to the paper 
stock was placed at $1,200 and damage to the build- 
ing at $300. A similar fire in March did $48,000 dam- 
ages, Mr. Hink said. 


Now Earlville Paper Box Co. Inc. 


CortLanp, N. Y., August 9, 1943—Controlling in- 
terests in the Earlville Paper Box Company, held by 
Mrs. Bertha E. Purchase of McGraw, has been 
passed to a new corporation to be known as the Earl- 
ville Paper Box Company, Inc. 

In the reorganization of the plant, Mrs. Purchase 
severs her connection with the new firm. Mr. Upton 
under the reorganization, now has the controlling 
interest. Associated with him will be H. L. Dikeman 
of Bloomingdale, N. J. / 

The officers of the corporation are: Upton, presi- 
dent and general manager; Dikeman, vice president; 
Laura B. Upton, secretary and treasurer. 
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Tell your customers that there is no 
need to reduce the number of Pages 
in books and magazines. 


Reduction of Paper use 

by ten per cent of weight 

based on 1942 consump- 

tion, should bring no 

hardship to any publisher, 

He still can have all the 

Pages he requires for both text and adver- 

tising — provided he uses a lighter weight 

stock opacified with TITANOX Pigments, 
The Outstanding Opacity of TITANOX 

Pigments is the characteristic which first 

attracted the attention of Paper manufac. 

turers. This high Opacity permits the pro- 

duction of light weight Papers with a 

minimum of show-through, desirable 

whiteness and brightness and fine texture. 

Only a small loading is required leaving 

the strength of the paper unimpaired, 


Tell your customers this good news. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION, Sole Sales Agent 


111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. « 104 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, « 350 Townsend Street, San Fran. 
cisco, Cal, « 2472 Enterprise Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


OPACITY ° WHITENES 


August 12, 1943 





FINANCIAL 


New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending August 7, 1943 
STOCKS 


Lo 
A. P. W 1 
Asmstrong Cork Co, .....0.ccescsscvscscces 34 
Celotex Corp. 12 
tex Corp., pf. 

Certain-Teed Products Corp. ......-...+++++ 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. Fn a ee 57 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. ...........+++ 22 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf. .......... 106% 
Congoleum Nairn Co. 22% 
Container Corp. of America 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., pf. ........... 
Dixie Cup Co. 
Ne MO COA. oa s ce ccc c ess sgevcces 
UMM lO, os ccceseccssescecsece 18 18 
OE ON, a, Sent euipess % 
Robert Gair 3 2 
Robert Geir, pf. .....020s000--005. 
International Paper Co. Sees 10 
International suger ROE . 58 56 
ohns-Manville Corp. 79% 
ohns-Manville Corp., pf. ............- ese cae 
OS SEE eS a e - 
MacAndrews & Forbes 
MacAndrews & Forbes, pf. ..............+-+ 
i Mn. co enboelsieds ssn oss 45) cap own 
Mead Corp. 


Paraffine e m 

Paraffine Companies, Inc., 

Rayonier, Inc. 

SO MEE hp wes cccnscwastewons 
Ruberoid Co. 


Sutherland Pa Co. 

Union Bag & Saeer TONS os aie Kathe p otal 

United Paperboard Co.-............... 

a NE ee ae now 

Sie Os SENN ON, SES 6 nov onde aicwinn sae cs nee 

West Virginia Palp & Paper Co. ........... 14 13 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., pf. ....... 108 10s 


BONDS 

Abitibi Pulp & Pa 64 64 
Celotex Corp. 4%s °4 10 % 1k 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 5%s °48 100 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 44s °50 Foie Se 
ee ee &- 6s $55 106% 
nternational Paper Co. 5s °47 10 
Mead Corp. 3%s ’53 os 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 3s ’54 03% 103% 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending August 7, 1943 


STOCKS 
Low 


American Box Board Co. ..............0005 7% 
Brown Co., pf. sia 
Great Northern Paper Co. .. 

Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp. .. 

National Container Corp. ............ee000 

St. Revis Paner Co. 

Oe, meee amar Oa. BE. ons sccsctens sense 135 

Taggart Corp. 


American Writing Paper Co. 6s ’61 


Gaylord Earns 36 Cents 


The Gaylord Container Corporation and subsidiary 
for the six months reports a net profit of $258,940, 
after $456,500 taxes, equal to 36 cents each on 539,- 
221 common shares outstanding, against $497,524 or 


68 cents a common share, after $772,500 taxes, last 
year. 


Scott Paper Co. Profits Off 


The Scott Paper Company for the six months, re- 
ports consolidated net earnings after provision for 
preferred dividends, was $665,247, or 99 cents a 
common share, against revised net of $766,467, or 
$1.14 a share, last year. 


NEWS 


KVP Acquires Sturgis Plant 


Katamazoo, Mich., August 9, 1943—Announce- 
ment of the purchase of the common stock and assets 
of the Harvey Paper Products Company of Sturgis 
by the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, 
was confirmed last week by Alfred Southon, first vice 
president of the Kalamazoo paper concern. 

In confirming reports originating in Sturgis, Vice 
President Southon stated that there would be no 
change in the operation of the Harvey Paper Prod- 
ucts plant, which would continue to do business under 
the management of Harold C. Harvey. He said: 

“We have for some time furnished the majority 
of paper used by the Sturgis concern, and the Harvey 
Paper Products Company has been closely affiliated 
with the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
for several years. The purchase might lead to other 
developments in the future.” 

The Harvey Paper Products Company was organ- 
ized in Monroe, Wis., in 1923, and moved to Sturgis 
in 1926. 

The company, which does a nation-wide business in 
cups, pan liners, and bakers’ equipment, was organized 
by Harold C. Harvey and his father, the late Alfred 
L. Harvey. 

Officers are James G. Van Horn, president and 
treasurer ; Judge Theo. T. Jacobs, vice president, and 
Harold C. Harvey, general manager. 


Flintkote Earns $335,705 


The Flintkote Company and subsidiaries for the 
sixteen weeks to July 17, after $304,342 provision for 
Federal, State and foreign taxes, reports income was 
$335,705, from which was deducted $100,000 provi- 
sion for renegotiation and post-war contingencies. 
Net income for sixteen weeks to July 18, 1942, was 
$384,841, after $1,566,746 tax charges. Twenty-eight 
weeks: After $840,380 provision for taxes, income 
was $579,929 from which $100,000 was provided for 
renegotiation and post-war contingencies. Net income 
for last year’s period was $691,331, or 83 cents a com- 
mon share. 


Lily-Tulip Corp. Profits Up 


The Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation and subsidiaries 
for the twelve months to June 30, reports estimated 
net profit before $100,000 deduction for contingen- 
cies, was $793,961 or $4.18 a common share, against 
$754,802 or $3.98 a common share for twelve months 
to June 30, 1942. Provision for Federal normal in- 
come tax and surtax was $294,234 and excess profits 
tax after deduction of 10% post-war credit was $1,- 
221,840 against Federal taxes of $1,367,791 for pre- 
ceding twelve months. 


Consolidated Co. Elects Officers 


Officers and directors of the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
were reelected at the annual meeting of stockholders 
July 28. They are: George W. Mead, president ; Stan- 
ton W. Mead, vice-president and treasurer ; Walter L. 
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NOW, a single book—indexed for easy reference 
—can take the place of separate handbooks 
and bulletins for identifying and ordering 
most G-E renewal parts needed to keep 
your equipment in operation. With this 
book, you’ll find it easier to order genuine 
G-E parts by catalog number—saving 
time all along the line. 


For your copy, just mail the coupon. Even 


GENERAL “ ELECTRIC 


August 12, 1943 


Simplified Catalog 
of G-E Renewal Parts 


HELPS GET PARTS FASTER 


though you don’t need it now, it may save 
precious hours in an emergency. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


General Electric Co., Section F 750-220 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Yes, I want a copy of your new 96-page catalog 
“Renewal Parts and Supplies (GEA-638)’’ to help 
simplify ordering of genuine G-E parts. 


i a i ct hau cha ainnel mn 
Company................ ‘ 
Nees sean malneennaninn 
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Mead, vice-president; Ralph R. Cole, secretary; 

Thomas A. Duda, comptroller, and Earl A. Starks, as- 

sistant secretary. The directors are George, Stanton 

_ Walter Mead, Theodore W. Brazeau and Mr. 
le. 

The financial report showed net income for the 
first six months of 1943 was $658,401.76, compared 
— $626,663.16 for the corresponding period in 

.. 

President Mead announced that the new plastics 
division was gradually increasing its production, and 
displayed some of the products, including materials 
used for airplane construction. 


American Box Board Earns Less 


The American Box Board Company for the twenty- 
four weeks to May 15, reports a net profit of $87,159, 
after allowing for post-war credit, equivalent to 72 
cents a share, compared with $158,933, or $1.01 a 
share, last year. 


International Nets $2,320,082 


Richard J. Cullen, chairman of the corporation, 
in submitting the statement of the consolidated profit 
and loss of International Paper Company and sub- 
sidiaries for the quarter and six months ended June 
30, 1943, together with statement for the correspond- 
ing periods of 1942 as originally reported, states: 

“Net profit for the second quarter and first six 
months of 1943 amount to $2,320,082 and $4,343,201, 
respectively. These figures do not include net profits 


of foreign subsidiaries (amounting to $320,057 for 
the quarter and $205,965 for the six months) which 
we transferred to reserves in accordance with policy 
adopted at close of 1942. : 

“Provision for income and excess profits taxes for 
the first six months of 1943 has been made on the 
basis of existing laws. Appropriate adjustments will 
have to be made later in the year if further changes 
are made in the tax laws.” 

The statement of consolidated profit and loss 
follows: ,. 


Changes Fiber Drum Allocation 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuinctTon, D.C., August 11, 1943—Reporting 
requirements and delivery-authorization periods un- 
der the fiber drum allocation program have been 
changed by the amendment to Conservtaion Order 
M-313, the Containers Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board announced today. 

In addition, the restrictions of the order were ex- 
tended to apply to companies which produce fiber 
drums for their own use. No such company may use 
fiber drums manufactured by it except as authorized 
by WPB. 

Under the amendment, fiber drum manufacturers 
report bi-monthly, instead of monthly, on their pros- 
pective production and deliveries of fiber drums. 
Allocation authorizations issued by WPB on the basis 
of those reports will cover a two-month period, rather 
than a one-month period as heretofore. Various other 
changes were made in the reporting details. 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
Three Months Ended Three Months Ended Six Months Ended Six Months Ended 


SALES AND OTHER INCOME: 
Gross sales, less returns, allowances and discounts 
Other income—net 


COST AND EXPENSES: 
Cost of sales: 
Pulewood, labor, materials, etc 
Maintenance and i 
Taxes (other than income taxes) 
Outward freight and delivery expe 
Selling, general and administrative expenses. . 
Provisions for doubtful accounts 


BEDUCTIONS: 
Interest on funded debt . 
Interest on other debt. 
Amortization of debt discount and expense 
Depreciation 
Depletion 
Dividend on preferred stock of subsidiary 


Less: Provision for Taxes Based on Income: 
S. Federal taxes: 
Normal 
Excess - profits 
Possible additional income and excess profits taxes. 
State taxes 
Canadian and other foreign taxes 


ADD: Post/War Excess Profits Tax Credit: 
U. S. Federal 


Canadian 


Less: Net Profit of foreign subsidiaries transferred to Reserves 


NET PROFIT 


June 30,1943 


$53,197,554.40 
983,741.36 


$54,181,295.76 


$31,786,419.28 
2,684,930.46 
935,989.57 
5,336,025.91 
1,651,651.15 
29,759.17 


42,424,775.54 
$11,756,520.22 


$ 640,726.38 
2,393.19 
55,513.92 
2,900,563.23 
275,133.36 
1,712.50 


~ 3,876,042.58 
$ 7,880,477.64 


$ 1,080,465.00 
4,389,535.00 


106,775.00 
101,770.66 


5,678,545.66 
$ 2,201,931.98 


$ 438,953.00 
744.99 


438,208.05 


$ 2,640,140.03 
320,057.42 


$ 2,320,082.61* 


June 30, 1942 


$54,294,458.03 
1,044,016.41 


“$55,338,474.44 


$28,664,916.03 
3,174,873.08 
1,007,519.34 
6,431,324.46 
1,839,113.47 
179,826.54 


~ 41,297,572.92 


$14,040,901.52 


$ 684,169.03 
2,757.37 
65,266.56 
2,828,994.19 
202,543.42 
1,733.75 


June 30, 1943 


$104,161,938.80 
2,141,851,59 


$106,303.790.39 


$ 63,270,631.01 
5,250,919.93 
1,850,326.15 
10,984,801.51 
3,257,088.12 
59,524.00 


84,673,290.72 


$ 21,630,499.67 


$ 1,296,718.84 
5,177.81 
110,955.87 
5,782,255.36 
514,407.64 
3,425.00 





~ 3,785,464.32 
$10,255,437.20 


$ 1,803,352.00 
4,351,036.00 
1,708,220.00 
171,508,00 
51,234.11 


8,085,350.11 


$ 2,170,087.09 
$ a 


'$ 2,170,087.09 


$ 2,170,087.097 


7,712,940.52 
$ 13,917,559,15 


$ 2,172,230.00 
7,619,814.00 


188,332.00 
155,674.00 


10,136,050.00 


$ 3,781,509.15 
$ 761,981.00 


9,070.04 


767,657.51 


'$  4,549,166.66 
205,965.50 


$ 4,343,201.16" 


June 30, 1942 


$115,230,245.01 
2,122,077.73 


$117,352,322.74 


$ 60,300,016.90 
6,333,254.23 
2,010,005.88 
12,761,520.60 
3,648,782.02 
359,638.57 


85,413,218.20 
$ 31,939,104.54 


$ 1,385,719.77 
6,074.03 
127,173.95 
5,384,844.88 
412,741.99 
3,467.50 


~~ 7,320,022.12 
$ 24,619,082.42 


$ 4,004,295.00 
10,559,799.00 
3,947,635.00 
353,721.00 
1,113,650.21 


19,979,100.21 


$  4,639,982.21 
$ _ 


—$—<—<—<—$ ———_—_———— 


$ 4,639,982.21 


$ 4,639,982.21t 


*The 1943 figures are subject to any change in income and excess profits tax rates and to the effect of rr renegotiation of contracts. 


tThe figures for the three months and six months ended June 30, 1942, are exactly as originally reporte 


in 1942 and do not reflect adjustments 


covering retroactive changes made in the treatment of certain items as explained in the report for the third quarter of 1942 and in the 


annual report for the year 1942. 


The above statements are subject to audit and final adjustment at December 31st (end of fiscal year). 
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Named to Scott Board of Directors 


CHESTER, Pa., August 9, 1943—Three executives 
of the Scott Paper Company were elected to member- 
ship on the Board of Directors at a meeting held 
recently. 

J. L. Ober, acting vice-president ; W. R. Scott, 3rd, 
secretary and treasurer, and Francis W. Plowman, 
manager of Distribution, Research and Development, 
are the three executives who were elevated to the 
board. Mr. Plowman was also named general sales 
manager in charge of all departments of the distri- 
bution organization of the world’s leading tissue 
manufacturing company. 

In his statement following the regular board meet- 
ing, Mr. McCabe said that in his new capacity Mr. 
Plowman “will direct and coordinate all departments 
of the distribution organization.” 

Mr. Plowman was born in Dover, Del., in 1902, 
the son of the late Mr. and Mrs. Garrett H. Plow- 
man. The family moved to Ridley Park in 1904 
where he attended the borough schools and graduated 
from Ridley Park High School in 1920. He attended 
Wharton School, then transferred to Washington and 
Lee University, where he was graduated in 1924. He 
afterwards studied for a time at Harvard Business 
School. 

Before joining the Scott Paper Company, 15 years 
ago, Mr. Plowman was editor of the Chester Pike 
News. He has advanced steadily in the company, 
specializing in distribution and research. 

J. L. Ober is a native of Beverly, Mass. A graduate 
of the University of Maine, in electrical engineering, 
he was connected with the statistical department of 
Stone and Webster Engineering Company before 
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joining Scott Paper Company in 1934 as vice-presi- 
dent of the Brunswick Pulp and Paper Corporation. 
In 1938 he came into the home office at Chester as 
director of purchases. In 1941 he was made acting 
vice-president during the absence of William S. 
Campbell. He is vice-president and director of the 
Coos Bay Pulp Corporation and the Nova Scotia 
Pulp and Paper Company, and president of the 
Delaware Pulp Corporation. He lives at the Chateau 
Crillon, in Philadelphia. 

W. R. Scott, 3rd, is a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania and the Law School of the college. 
He joined the legal department of the Scott Paper 
Company in 1934 and became secretary of the com- 
pany in 1939, He has served as treasurer since 
G. Willing Pepper entered the U. S. Navy more 
than a year ago. Mr. Scott, who is no relation to the 
founders of the company, lives in Rosemont. 

The Scott Paper Company board of directors in- 
cludes Thomas B. McCabe, president; William S. 
Campbell, vice-president ; Raymond C. Mateer, vice- 
president; G. Willing Pepper, William M. Carney, 
Charles M. Howell, Jr., Thomas S. Gates, Jr., of 
Drexel and Company; Gilbert Kinney, of J. Walter 
Thompson, advertising agency; William Clarke 


Mason, of Morgan, Lewis & Bocklus; Charles R. 
Van De Carr, of the Meade Corporation, and the 
three new members elected at last week’s meeting. 


Oxford Nets 57 Cents 


The Oxford Paper Company for the six months, 
reports a net income of $470,353, or 57 cents a com- 
mon share, against $368,391, or 30 cents a common 
share, last year. 





Extends Waste Paper Drive 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHincTon, D.C., August 11, 1943—Extension 
of the War Production Board’s Waste Paper Sal- 
vage Campaign to all States east of the Mississippi 
River and to several States beyond, was announced 
today by Paul C. Cabot and Arthur G. Wakeman, 
Directors respectively of WPB’s Salvage and Pulp 
and Paper Divisions. 

Salvage Division representatives in the States 
where the program is in operation will watch the 
progress of collections of paper closely. This is be- 
ing done to avoid any glut on markets locally. Col- 
lection campaigns will be suspended. in areas where 
an oversupply is indicated. 

Early in the year, the Salvage Division resumed 
collection of old containers, old kraft paper or brown 
paper in localities where waste material dealers were 
available to handle it. About a month ago, the Waste 
Paper Drive was extended to include all grades of 
paper. Because of the avalanche of waste paper col- 
lected in the 1942 drive, the continuing salvage effort 
has been progressing more slowly to allow for ade- 
quate collection by a greatly reduced force of waste 
material dealers. 

Since last February, the Salvage Division has been 
setting up Waste Paper Salvage Campaigns wherever 
feasible in the following States: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland Delaware, Virginia, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Missouri and the District of Columbia. 

Approximately two weeks ago, the drive was ex- 
tended to include West Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 


In a number of large cities a Waste Paper Adver- 
tising Campaign is being currently sponsored by the 
Waste Paper Consuming Industries of America, with 
headquarters at Chicago. Cities in which the industry 
is carrying on its campaign include Kansas City 
(Co.), St. Paul, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Akron, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis and Milwaukee. 


To Aid Trade Associations 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 4, 1943—Establish- 
ment of a special unit in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Commerce Department, 
to work with the nation’s 2,000 trade associations has 
been completed. The unit will consolidate existing 
functions of the Bureau in the trade association field, 
and will not include any expansion of personnel or 
expenditures, it was stated. 

In addition to the national or regional trade asso- 
ciations, there are 7,000 State and local associations, 
a large number of which are in regular contact with 
the Commerce Department. The ever - increasing 
problems incident to the war, the Bureau points out, 
have borne heavily on these organization’s executives, 
especially where they have been drawn into the war 
effort on behalf of their industries, and it is believed 
the cooperation offered by the Bureau’s new unit can 
be helpful in meeting them. 

The unit will be headed by C. J. Judkins, who has 
been in immediate charge of trade association work 


for the Commerce Department for more than ten 
years, and has devoted many years to the business 
cooperative movement both in private life and as a 
member of the Commerce Department staff. 


Lease Keuka Mills 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PxHoenrx, N. Y., August 9,.1943—Announcement 
is made here that the Oswego River Tissues, Inc., has 
leased the plant of the Keuka Mills, near Penn Yan, 
and will resume production within the next few 
weeks. The mill has been shut down for several weeks 
following the washing out of the mill dam by high 
water. The new owners will continue to produce a 
line of straw corrugating medium used in the making 
of corrugated board containers. Every shell case is 
now shipped in a corrugated container to prevent 
marring, adding another war use for the popular 
packing material. The mill will continue to operate as 
before, purchasing straw from local farmers as it 
has done for many years. Guy Dillon will continue 
with the new owners, serving as superintendent, and 
John E. Birmingham will remain as office manager. 
The mill is located on the Lake Keuka outlet where 
operating facilities are excellent. 


H. M. Bitner Named by WPB 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasuinectTon, D.C., August 11, 1943 — The ap- 
pointment of Charles T. Brose of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., as Chief of the Commercial Printing Section 
of the War Production Board’s Printing and Pub- 
lishing Division was announced today by H. M. Bit- 


ner, Division Director. 


Mr. Brose, who will also serve as a consultant to 
Mr. Bitner, has been associated with the Western 
Printing and Lithographing Company, of Racine, 
Wis., for the past thirty years, and vice-president in 
charge of the eastern plant at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
since 1933. He will fill a much needed position on 
the staff, Mr. Bitner pointed out, as the problems of 
the commercial printing industry will now be con- 
sidered by a man of wide experience in the field. 
Mr. Brose’s duties will include the supervision of all 
commercial printing problems, as differentiated from 
newspaper, book, and magazine publishing. 


To Advise Federal Wood Controller 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Vancouver, B.C., August 7, 1943— Lawrence 
Killam, president of the B. C. Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Vancouver, B.C., has been appointed regional 
adviser to the federal wood and coal controller. 


Mr. Killam’s special job will be to slash red tape 
and speed up action on fuel problems in Vancouver. 
He will not assume the responsibilities of the regional 
wood fuel controller at Vancouver and it is not ex- 
pected that his new position will interfere with the 
execution of his duties as president of the pulp and 
paper company. 

“My job is to see the long distance between Ottawa 
and Vancouver does not postpone decisions on local 
fuel problems,” explains Mr. Killam. “I will make 
some decisions myself, as long as they conform to 
the general federal fuel policy. My chief interest will 
be to help federal fuel authorities to aid municipali- 
ties in solving their fuel difficulties.” 
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Paper Men Visit Camp Edwards 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] , 


Boston, Mass., August 9, 1943—Among some 500 
members of the Associated Industries of Massachu- 
sets who went to Camp Edwards July 28 to be sol- 
diers for 24 hours were several from the paper and 
allied industries. The trip was planned to give indus- 
trialists an idea of how the equipment bought of them 
was being used at Camp Edwards and to show its 
prompt delivery. 

The business men were commanded by their own 
members, many of whom served in World War I. 
Those from the paper and allied trades included the 
following: 

Anti-Aircraft Artillery Training Group: J. Loring 
Brooks, Jr., executive vice president, Brooks Bank 
Note Company, Springfield; Francis R. Clark, vice 
president, Plymouth Cordage Company, North Plym- 
outh; Rupert B. Daniels, treasurer, L. L. Brown Pa- 
per Company, Adams; George W. Grant, president 
and treasurer, Worcester Envelope Company, Wor- 
cester; P. E. Hodgdon, president, Deerfield Glassine 
Company, Monroe Bridge; John S. Keir, executive 
vice president, Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham; Harold S. Lines, manager, govern- 
ment sales, Kendall Mills, Walpole; Aubrey K. Nich- 
olson, Hollingsworth & Vose Company, East Wal- 
pole; John McLaurin, president, McLaurin-Jones 
Company, Brookfield ; Benjamin D. Rogers, personnel 
manager, Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole; A. R. 
Sanger, general manager, Brooks Bank Note Com- 
pany, Springfield; William Sheppard, treasurer, 
Sheppard Envelope Company, Worcester; Edward 
A. Sitzer, president, Hurlbut Paper Company, South 
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Lee, and Richard Towne, sales manager, National 
Blank Book Company, Holyoke. 

Engineer Amphibian Group: John A. Garvey, su- 
perintendent, Dennison Manufacuring Company, 
Framingham; F. C. Heywood, treasurer, The Mar- 
vellum Company, Holyoke; Morris B. Jorde, sales 
manager, The Dunleavy Company, Boston; A. S. 
MacKenzie, treasurer, Union Bookbinding Company, 
Boston; Donald R. Taber, president, American Pad 
& Paper Company, Holyoke, and C. H. Wilkins, Wil- 
kins Paper Box Company, Boston. 

Otis Field Air Maneuvers Groups: Hale Holden, 
Jr., president, Byron Weston Company, Dalton. 

Camp Edwards Indoctrination Group: Irving N. 
Esleeck, president, Esleeck Manufacuring Company, 
Turners Falls; J. W. Fitzgerald, general manager, 
Ames Safety Envelope Company, Somerville, and 
Henry P. Kendall, president, the Kendall Company, 
Boston. 


Board Mills Short of Raw Material 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., August 9, 1943—It is becoming 
increasingly difficult for box board mills to secure 
raw material, as well as labor, according to the trade 
here. There is a real shortage of pulp and paper 
stock and although there is a campaign to collect 
more paper stock, some time will elapse before it can 
be made into paper board. Wood and metal containers 
are practically non-existent, so that more and more 
paper and paper products are diverted to purposes 
for which they are ordinarily used. 


SABIN ROBBINS 


PAPER COMPANY:-CINCINNATI OHIO 
PURCHASING OFFICE: Detroit 16, Mich. SALES OFFICES in 20 Principal Cities 
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Issues New Paper Quotas 


Wasuincton, D.C., August 11, 1943—Produc- 
tion quota restrictions on paper and paperboard im- 
posed by General Conservation Order M-241 were 
lifted today, the War Production Board’s Pulp and 
Paper Division announced. These restrictions were 
no longer necessary in view of the changes which 
have been made in the allocation of woodpulp under 
amended Order M-93, it was pointed out. In the new 
program each producer will be encouraged to manu- 
facture as much paper as he can from the woodpulp 
which is allocated to him, using substitute fibre wher- 
ever possible and every other device to increase pro- 
duction. 

Originally the order forbade the starting up of any 
mills closed since August 1, 1942. In the current 
amendment this provision has been shifted to the 
basis of paper machines, and now provides that any 
machine idle since May 1, 1943, may not be started 
up without specific authority of the WPB. The pur- 
pose of this provision is to prevent inflation of de- 
mand for woodpulp in the face of the curtailed 
supply. 

As heretofore provided, each paper manufacturer 
is required during the month of August, and each 
month thereafter, to reserve time and supplies suffi- 
cient to produce and deliver each month at the order 
of the War Production Board, 2% of the mill’s po- 
tential quarterly production. This reserve feature is 
designed to guarantee approximately 6% of each 
month’s production for making any kind of paper 
or paperboard produced by the mill for delivery as 
directed by the WPB, if so ordered prior to the 15th 
of the current month. 


Further restrictions as to inventories provide that 
prior to January 1, 1944, no person except a paper 
merchant may accept or deliver any grade of paper 
or paperboard, other than newsprint, which would 
increase the consumer’s inventory of that grade of 
paper above two carloads or 45 days’ supply. News- 
print is under separate control. After the first of the 
year the limitation fixed on inventories is two car- 
loads or a thirty days’ supply. 

Control of merchants’ inventories also is estab- 
lished under the order; prior to January 1, 1944, 
they are limited to two carloads or sixty days’ supply ; 
thereafter the limitations are two carloads or 45 days. 

Mill inventories are also frozen at two carloads or 
60 days’ supply, and no mill may produce paper or 
paperboard in excess thereof. In the new order, inven- 
tory restrictions apply to overall stocks in the case 
of producers and not to grades of paper and paper- 
board, under the United States Census classifications 
in Form WPB-514. 

Inventory restrictions contained in the order do 
not apply to the following papers: blueprint and simi- 
lar base stock, photographic and other sensitized 
stock, and cigarette or any other paper or paperboard 
after it is printed or converted beyond waxing and 
coating. 


Newsprint Inquiry Opens in New York 


An investigating committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, headed by Representative Lyle H. Boren, 
Democrat, of Oklahoma, held meetings in New York 
this week. The committee met with newspaper pub- 
lishers on August 11 and with newsprint manufac- 
turers on August 12. 


The meetings in New York were in the nature of a 
fact-finding inquiry to ascertain what, if any, political 
or other unrevealed motive, may have influenced the 
WPB and the OPA in making some of their rulings 
on newsprint consumption. 

The background of the inquiry involves the War 
Production Board’s proposal to require food packers 
to state the grade of the contents on the label, which 
bill was defeated in Congress. The frequent declara- 
tions that the rulings of the War Production Board 
and the Office of Price Administration in reducing 
the consumption of newsprint is a threat to a free 
press, is another aspect of the inquiry into the so- 
called shortage of newsprint. 

Other meetings will be held in Canada. 


New Uses For Forest Products 


The present war years will probably be known as 
the “Cellulose Age” of Sweden. This was recently 
said by Gésta Hall, of the Swedish Cellulose Com- 
pany, in pointing out that many new uses have been 
found for the forest products of Sweden. Cars and 
small boats are being run by fuel generated by the 
producer-gas system; clothing consists of about 30% 
cellulose substance; cellulose is being fed to cattle 
with excellent results, by being mixed with the regu- 
lar fodder; “cellulose - beef” (a form of albumen 
yeast is being served in Swedish restaurants ; motor 
fuel and lubricants are distilled from wood; a rubber 
is being extracted from wood; diapers, blankets and 
bandages are being made from cellulose, and even a 
brand of Sweden’s favorite drink—aquavit—is being 
made from an alcohol extracted from wood. 

The inadequate imports of coal has put a heavy 
pressure on Sweden’s forests for fuel. Around 86,- 
000 men were employed in the forests in December 
1942, as compared with about 70,000 in the same 
month in 1941. Production, however, has not in- 
creased accordingly, partly because the most accessible 
supplies have already been cut, and partly because 
food rations in Sweden are so small that, even with 
an increased allowance to heavy workers, it is in- 
creasingly difficult for the men to do the strenuous 
work in the forests. 

It is generally expected that the economic situation 
of the cellulose industry in Sweden will be more 
difficult during 1943. The production of cellulose 
fodder will probably fall off, as the harvest of hay 
has increased in the last two years. A decrease in the 
export of artificial silk pulp is also likely. 

With the present shortage of fats, oils, tars and 
similar materials, the by-products of the pulp and 
cellulose industries have sometimes become of more 
importance than the main product itself. While it has 
been suggested that production be confined to such 
factories as have a high output of these by-products, 
this has been prevented because of technical reasons. 

The practice now followed is to run all such fac- 
tories at a rate of production that exceeds the actual 
need. Thus reserves for post-war export are pro- 
vided at the same time that the demand for wood- 
alcohol, etc., is being met. The outlook for the re- 
sumption of large-scale pre-war export is considered 
very uncertain, chiefly because of the increase in pro- 
duction in the United States and Canada, It will take 
quite some time before production in the war- 
stricken countries is resunsed, however, and the need 
of these countries will be great during the period 
following the end of hostilities. 
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Heavy Paper Demand 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Aug. 9, 1943 
—A continued heavy demand for all 
items continued to feature the local 
wholesale paper market this week 
and last. Business with the container 
and box factories continued heavy. 
The Central Indiana factories are 
working to the limit of their produc- 
tion, which in most cases is not ca- 
pacity. They are handicapped by 
some lack of raw materials and con- 
siderably by manpower shortage. 
Practically all of them have most of 
their output going to the defense in- 
dustry if not directly into war work. 

Last week tissues moved well. 
Paper bags and wrapping paper were 
in demand, with supplies low and 
prices firm. The paper specialty 
items were moving well. Inability of 
local laundries to handle business is 
causing a continued deflection on the 
part of hotels, restaurants and house- 
wives toward paper napkins, towels 
and other items of a like nature. 

In view of the fact that there 
promises to be a really serious short- 
age of waste paper, local warehouses 
are reporting that in spite of publicity 
that all grades of paper are needed, 
there is difficulty in getting the public 
to save their old paper. Collections 
are relatively light. Last week the 
mill demand for most grades of rags 
was active. Roofing grades were 
particularly wanted and most prices 
are hugging the ceiling. The paper 
stock market also was strong with 
mill demand steady. No change was 
reported in the twine market. 


Packaging Course 


In cooperation with the U. S. For- 
est Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., the American Management As- 
sociation will sponsor a packaging 
course for representatives of indus- 
try. The instruction, which will be 
conducted at Madison, is planned to 
cover a period of 5 days. Two ses- 
sions of the course have been sched- 
uled, one to be held from September 
13-17, the other from September 27- 
October 1. Additional sessions may 
be provided during October, if suffi- 
cient enrollments are obtained. A 
moderate tuition charge will be made 
to cover the cost of the work. 

The instruction will be patterned 
after the courses which have been 
given regularly for more than a year 
at the Forest Products Laboratory, 
under Army and Navy auspices, and 
will deal primarily with the packag- 
ing of war materials and supplies. 

Owever, certain modifications are 
Planned to adapt the work more spe- 
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cifically to the needs of the industries 
which will be represented. Among 
the subjects to be discussed are ship- 

ing hazards and other factors affect- 
ing container design, fastenings for 
containers, nailed wood boxes and 
crates (both export and domestic), 
wirebound and wood-cleated plywood 
boxes, fiberboard containers (ex- 
terior and interior), corrosion pre- 
vention (cleaning and preservation), 
greaseproof and waterproof papers, 
interior wrapping and packaging, 
Army-Navy requirements for mark- 
ing containers, procurement of ma- 
terials, requirements for air-borne 
shipments, and car loading. Demon- 
strations of container tests and pack- 
aging procedures will be included in 
the instruction. 

Additional information regarding 
the course may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the American Management As- 
sociation, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y., or the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


Women War Workers 


TrenTON, N. J., August 9, 1943— 
Attracting wide attention, the recent 
exhibit of the Paneltype Division of 
the St. Regis Paper Company, con- 
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tributed its bit to the War Manpower 
Commission’s drive to recruit women 
war workers. Housed in the War 
Manpower Commission’s exhibition 
building, centrally located directly 
alongside the Trenton Post Office, 
the Paneltype exhibit was open to the 
public from twelve noon until nine 
at night. 

Designed on the principle that 
“seeing is believing,” the Paneltype 
exhibit showed the various steps in 
the actual manufacture of propeller 
hub parts and airplane fairleads. Five 
young women workers, trained and 
now employed in the Paneltype Di- 
vision Plant, operated machines and 
inspected finished parts produced 
while the exhibit was in progress. In 
this way, potential women war work- 
ers and chance visitors had convinc- 
ing proof that war jobs can be inter- 
esting and not at all difficult for the 
average girl or woman. Stress was 
laid on the fact that the girls working 
in the exhibit had received no me- 
chanical training previous to taking 
their present war jobs. Therefore, 
any woman of ordinary strength and 
skill can easily learn to operate ma- 
chines used in making Paneltype 
parts—and so release a fighting man 
for active service. 
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Every lining or tank installation done by 
STEBBINS carries an unqualified guarantee 
of complete satisfaction. Our extensive experi- 
ence over a period of 59 years in the design, 
installation and servicing of acid, alkali and 
corrosion resistant linings is your assurance of 
complete satisfaction with any lining or tile 
tank installed by STEBBINS. 


For LONG LIFE and 
LOW MAINTENANCE 
with ECONOMICAL and 
TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 


Stebbins Engineering and Manufacturing Company 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PuLP AND Paper Inpustry, Fall 
Meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, September 21-24, 3. 


New Enctanp Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Detaware Va.iey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lake States Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
eens Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 
ton, is. 

Katamazoo VaLiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mi 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


As every great war marks the end of an older pe- 
riod and denotes a new or reconstructed era, the prob- 
lem of the post-war years is economic, political and 
social. Government responsibility will undoubtedly 
increase in the post-war period, Senator Walter F. 
George of Georgia stated on August 7. Government 
control must, he said, “‘be exerted to correct the abuses 
in our highly complex economic system. In short, the 
private enterprise system is not an end, but back of it 
are people with privileges and rights to be preserved, 
and above all human values must be conserved. While 
the private enterprise system has sometimes failed that 
system is definitely on the spot again or will be when 
the war ends.” 

In commenting further on activity of the govern- 
ment after victory, Senator George said in part: “If 
fairly constant employment cannot be provided, the 
American people will turn to government, even though 
the mistakes, inadequacies or policies of government 
are, ironically, responsible for the failure. It is this 
turn which must be forestalled. By and large, the 
American people do not wish to see their government 
turned general employer. Public policies must be 
adopted and followed which will make possible not 
only the operation of the free enterprise system, but 
its constant expansion. We may find it necessary. to 
make temporary provision for the men and women in 
the armed forces and services. This should be done 
now. If it is postponed, political groups and parties 
will vie with one another in trying to secure the 
soldier’s support and vote. . . . The shallow, if not 
sinister, thought of the time is that with the end of 
the war the government must embark upon a program 
of public spending in order to avert widespread un- 


employment and economic crisis.” Senator George 
also said that he has seen the growth of “agencies, 
boards and commissions in the executive branch of 
government like a creeping paralysis sapping the 
rights and powers of the citizen over his business 
affairs” and that “bureaucracy must not kill the cre- 
ative power, energy and fighting spirit of our people.” 

In an address on post-war economic policy, Dean 
Acheson, Assistant Secretary of State, at the annual 
meeting of the American Section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, held in New York last April, 
pointed out that, “At the end of this war vast areas 
of the earth will be in need of goods of all sorts but 
particularly of equipment for every kind of industry 
and agriculture to produce what they and others need. 
For some time they will need to buy more than they 
can sell. On the other hand we and a few other coun- 
tries will have a vast unimpaired productive plant and 
millions of workers released from war production, all 
looking for markets and employment, both at home 
and abroad. In other words we can be and will need 
to be a capital exporting nation. But we can neither 
get a return upon this capital nor permit those who 
use it to support themselves by selling a part of their 
products unless we join actively in the restoration of 
international trade. On the contrary, we shall destroy 
not only our markets and our customers but also our 
own economy and every chance of pursuing the course 
which we are all agreed is essential to an ordered and 
decent world, if we are so blind as to cut off the cur- 
rents of trade that would flow to us. The process is 
all one process and we cannot block one artery with- 
out starting gangrene.” 

Continuing, Mr. Acheson declared that, “‘there re- 
mains only action. . . . The purchasing power which 
exists or is earned must be made liquid and usable 
anywhere. Secondly, joint action among the nations is 
necessary to create purchasing power by furnishing 
capital where it is needed and can be well employed 
to expand production. . . . Capital sent abroad means 
purchases made in our markets. . . . The third and 
essential step is to press on with the dredging of the 
channels through which goods can come to us. These 
channels have been clogged with obstacles. For nine 
years the government, under the Trade Agreements 
Act, has worked with painstaking care to reduce them 
in number and size. Thought thas been given to every 
interest involved. Procedures have been developed so 
that every side of every question can be fully pre- 
sented, argued and considered. Thirty-one trade 
agreements have been made with twenty-seven coun- 
tries, resulting in the material reduction of a multitude 
of trade barriers and the elimination of many serious 
discriminations against our products. Over a thou- 
sand items of our tariff have been modified to date 
under this procedure.” 


Summarizing some of the advantages of the Trade 
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Agreements Act, Mr. Acheson said in part: “No 
question can exist that upon the purpose and prin- 
ciple of the Act and upon its essential and central part 
in the whole process of expanding production and 
consumption the country is united in agreement. We 
are determined that we shall not go into another spiral 
of depression after this war. We are determined that 
the great productive power of the country shall be 
used to create the opportunity for a better life for all 
our people... . We are agreed also upon its method. 
We have tried general tariff legislation. We have 
tried negotiated agreements subject to ratification ; 
and this has failed. We have tried other formulae, 
and none holds any hope of successful action. For 
nine years we have tried this method and we know 
that it will work and will work fairly.” 


Behr-Manning Train Ex-Service Men 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Troy, N. Y., August 9, 1943 — Among the em- 
ployees now taking the paid training course at the 
recently leased building of the Behr-Manning Com- 
pany in this city are a number of ex-servicemen who 
have received medical discharges. The company is 
now occupying the old Earl & Wilson factory. 
Through this paid training program men discharged 
for physical reasons are not only given training 
which enables them to be of assistance to the war 
production effort but they are equipped with a good 
start which, taken with actual working experience 
they will receive upon completing the course, will go 
far toward giving them a trade for life. Those in 
training are not only given electrical laboratory work 
but mathematics and electrical theory as well. 


Production Ratio Report* 
(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
Current Weeks—1943 Corresponding Weeks—1942 


uly 2 
uly 31 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES | 
Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. ey June 
104.5 103.9 102.9 100.4 95.3 87.4 ° 
87.2 88.9 89.5 88.7 91.5 85.4 84.7 


Year 
Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
82.8 90.6 86.9 80.1 90.4 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Year to Date.. 77.8 87.9 67.9 78.6 869 93.6 95.2 88.2 
Year Average. . On4) 79h -713. GR Bee ' S46. DA vese 
* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
ion. Does not include mills reporting to National aperboard 
Ssociation, exc a in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard 
are produced seperate tonnage figures are not readily available. 
$ not inatadle mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOSt 
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75 
64 
77 
78 
92 
84 


1943—91 
Wax ‘ding July 3, 1943—92 Week ending 1943—97 
> ending July 10, 1943—69 Week ending July 31, 1943—97 
er cent , “ 
National fo a of o sation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the 


Wek ending {utr 26, 194396 Week ending f 
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MODERN SIZING METHODS: 
AND MATERIALS 


Cyanamid Developments Prd 


Water Repellence in Paper and 


To meet increasing demand . . . both 
military and non-military . . . for pa- 
per and paper boards that will de- 
pendably resist water penetration, 
Cyanamid research chemists and field 
technicians have been working with 
the paper industry to achieve the ut- 
most with this ever-present problem. 

It is in the sizing operations that the 
water repellent qualities are provided. 
The degree of water resistance de- 
pends upon the number of particles 
of “sizing” material on the surface of 


Boards 


the fibers and the evenness of their 
distribution. However, this may be 
supplemented by a surface applica- 
tion of a wax or rosin-wax emulsion 
after the sheet is formed. The latter 
serves to improve the smoothness of 
the paper as well as its water resistance. 
Fine particles, good retention, even 
distribution and high water repellence 
are therefore joint objectives. For years 
Cyanamid research chemists and field 
technicians have been working on the 


problem of developing the best emul-_ 


g-methods, evaluating varioy 


materials and working out th 


Best methods of procedure in paper 


mills to secure these four cardinal vir 


tues. As a result, Cyanamid has dé. 
veloped a group of products whic 
give superior water-resistant qualities 
to a wide variety of paper and paper 
board products. These assure safe 
paper machine operation and in some 
cases even facilitate production. 
Water resistance is best secured by 
the addition of both rosin and wax in 
the course of stuff preparation. Estab 
lishing the proper proportions of rosin 
and wax . . . choosing the best type of 
emulsification for both are matter 
that have all along been given careful 
study. In addition to these considera- 
tions, the character of the water sup 
ply, type of fibers, general require. 
ments of the finished product and 
many other factors must be taken into 
account. Cyanamid men, both in the 
field and in the laboratory, will be 
glad to assist you in determining the 
best methods and materials to attain 
maximum water resistance in the most 
feasible and economical manner. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA +> NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston, Moss.; Philadelphia, Pa.) Baltimore, Md.; Charlotte, N. 
Chicago, Illinois; Kalamazoo, Michgan; Detroit, M — a = 
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Viscosity and Molecular Weight 


1. The Nitrate of Wood Carbohydrate 


By S. Coppick"* 


Abstract 


This paper reviews the relationship between the 
viscosity of solutions of cellulose and its derivatives 
with the degree of polymerization and molecular 
weight. ; 

Viscosity functions are given for the nitrate of the 
carbohydrate material in wood, and these functions 
are compared with those for nitrated cotton. The 
reduced viscosity function of Staudinger is shown to 
be very inaccurate as an expression for molecular 
weight determinations. The intrinsic viscosity ts a 
much more reliable function for degree of polymeri- 
zation measurements on very high-molecular weight 
materials. 

The magnitude of the concentrations necessary for 
accurate viscometrical measurement of the molecular 
weight is indicated, and the use of formulas relating 
viscosity and concentration is advocated. It is shown 
that a maximum error of 5% is obtained in an in- 
trinsic viscosity calculation based upon one viscosity 
measurement at a conveniently high concentration. 
This provides a rapid method for molecular weight 
measurements. 

The carbohydrate in wood is shown to have a much 
greater molecular magnitude than the literature as- 
sumes, and approaches that of. raw cotton. 


in previous communications (2,11), it has been 
shown that direct nitration of woody tissues gives 
rise, under suitable conditions, to a product almost 
completely soluble in various organic solvents. The 
yield of this material is high, because the product 
contains, along with the cellulose nitrate, large 
amounts of the nitrated hemicellulose content of the 
original wood, together with considerable proportions 
of nitrated and oxidized ligneous products. It also 
has been shown that this heterogeneous material is 
readily fractionated by extraction or precipitation 
processes. 

_The crude nitrate, on extraction with ethyl alcohol, 
gives a product composed almost entirely of carbo- 
hydrate nitrate as shown by the low bleaching loss. 

urthermore, by acetone extraction this nitrate may 
be removed from the small amount of only partially 
reacted material; and, on precipitation of the acetone 
solution into water, a product is obtained which is 
totally soluble in acetone and composed practically 


‘Member TAPPI, Acting Professor of Forest Chemistry, New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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entirely of nitrated wood carbohydrate. The work 
described in this paper deals with the viscosity rela- 
tionships of this nitrated wood carbohydrate fraction. 


Viscosity and Molecular Size 


Numerous articles appear in the literature relating 
to the viscosity of he with their chain length or 
molecular weight (7, 13, 19-24). The original formula 
of Staudinger (25,26) forms the basis for the more 
recent relationships (1, 7,9): 


Nap 





= Km M 
where Nsp = specific viscosity _ : 
¢ = concentration in primary mols per liter 
M = the molecular weight 
Km = a constant 


sp 





Staudinger has used his or “reduced viscosity” 


c 


function at various concentrations depending upon 
the material under investigation. He assumes that 
below certain concentration limits the reduced vis- 
cosity becomes constant. The upper limit of the con- 
centration below which no variation of the reduced 
viscosity was observed, Staudinger has called the 
“limiting concentration.” Thus for degraded cellu- 
loses concentrations as high as 1 or 2% are permis- 
sible, while with high-viscosity pulps and cotton linters 
much lower concentrations must be used. With raw 
cotton extremely low concentrations are necessary. 

During recent years it has become more and more 
evident that the constancy of the reduced viscosity, 
observed by Staudinger, resulted from inaccuracies in 
his measurements. However, the fundamental rela- 
tionship still holds if one considers the limiting value 
of the reduced viscosity at infinite dilution. This 
value has been called the “limiting viscosity” and the 
more exact relationship is represented as: 

limit 


[=] - eo 


c0 


Recent developments in the measurement of mole- 
cular weight of polymers by the classical methods of 
physical chemistry have cast some doubt on the exact- 
ness of the Staudinger relationship. For instance, 
Flory (7) has shown that with carefully fractionated 
samples of polyisobutylene the following expression 
agrees more closely with the osmetic pressure values : 
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limit 


=! = K Me 

c + 0 
The power term “a” was found to be 0.64 for this 
material. 

However, contrary to this view, the Staudinger 
relationship has been checked for ethylene oxide poly- 
mers by Hibbert (9), where the original formula ap- 
pears to be accurate, except in the case of-very short 
chains where it may be modified to: 

~ = Ku M +B 

c 
where B is another constant. A similar expression has 
been obtained for starch (37). 

Kraemer (13) has introduced the concept of “in- 
trinsic viscosity,” and has calibrated this function 
with molecular weight by ultracentrifuge measure- 
ments. The function involved is: 

D.P. = Ka 
where D.P. is the degree of polymerization 


7 is ms intrinsic viscosity defined as 
"Dr . 

= where 7r is the relative 
c 


viscosity measured at such a concentration that its 
value is about 1.3. The intrinsic viscosity has been 
shown to be equal to the reduced viscosity at infinite 
dilution : 
limit limit 
[=]-[%] 
9=) — j= | — 
e e 
c0 c0 
There has been considerable disagreement regard- 
ing the values of the constants in both the relation- 
ships of Staudinger and Kraemer, due mostly to con- 
fusion regarding M, and M,, the weight and number 
average molecular weights (8). However, whatever 
these constants may be, the determination of mole- 
cular weight viscometrically depends upon the ability 
to measure the viscosity function reproducibly and 
accurately, and if the relationship is to be of any 


great industrial use, the viscosity function must be 
obtained rapidly. 


Direct Determination of the Viscosity Function 


The determination of the viscosity function at in- 
finite dilution is a tedious practice and requires pre- 
cision methods. Furthermore, this method requires 
extrapolation of a curve which leads to inaccuracies. 
Extrapolation values are not always reproducible, but 
have been extensively used, both for the “reduced” 
and “intrinsic” viscosity functions. 


For more rapid measurements, efforts have been 
made to obtain these viscosity functions by one vis- 
cosity determination. Thus Staudinger determines the 
reduced viscosity at concentrations below the limiting 
concentration. This procedure requires different con- 
centrations for different samples of material and re- 
quires a knowledge of the source and extent of de- 
gradation of the material under test. Furthermore, 
the concept of limiting concentration has been widely 
criticized, and it is doubtful if such a concentration 
exists for very high polymers. 

Heuser (10) has used extremely low concentrations 
of cotton in cuprammonium solution for the deter- 
mination of the limiting viscosity. This procedure, 
although sufficiently accurate, necessitates an espe- 
cially fine technique and precision methods for the 
viscosity determinations. Kemp and Peters (12) have 
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shown that the intrinsic viscosity function is constant 
over a considerable range of concentrations in the 
case of rubber and some synthetic polymers. They 
advocate determination of viscosities at this appre- 
ciable concentration as a rapid method for the evalu- 
ation of the viscosity function. Kraemer (13) prefers 
the determination of the intrinsic viscosity at a con- 
centration where the relative viscosity is below 1.3, 
which again necessitates working with extremely low 
concentrations in the case of high polymers, and 
these concentrations must vary with the chain length 
of the material under test. 


Indirect Methods: 


The need for a rapid method for determining the 
“viscosity function” has led to the use of mathematical 
relationships between viscosity and concentration. By 
these procedures one measures the viscosity of the 
polymer at an appreciable concentration where or- 
dinary viscometrical measurements are sufficiently ac- 
curate, and then converts this value to a viscosity 
function at infinite dilution. Mark (15) gives a num- 
ber of the formulas relating to the viscosity of solu- 
tions of polymers with their concentration. 

The use of the Farrow and Neale (5) equation-and 
certain of its modifications has been advocated (4, 36). 

For cuprammonium solutions of cellulose the fol- 
lowing is advised (4): 

= ¢ Oe ») 
” log 7s 
No 
No is the viscosity of the solvent 
and c is the concentration in grams per 100 
ml. 


23.03 10 
where 7, is the viscosity of the solution 


This equation appears to be satisfactory for con- 
centrations of from 0.5 to 2%. 

For commercial cellulose acetates, Montonna (18) 
has used the expanded form of the expression de- 
rived by Einstein and Kunitz (14): 

ma =~1+Ke+Ki¢2 
where K and K* are constants for a given sample of 
material. 

The method requires the measurement of two vis- 
cosities per sample of material to evaluate the con- 
stants. For the low-viscosity derivatives used by 
Montonna the equation apparently holds for concen- 
trations up to 0.5%, so that 


ar —1 sp 
=—-=-K+K'c 
c ¢ 


and at infinite dilution: 
=z 

As this function assumes a straight line relationship 
of the reduced viscosity with concentration, it is very 
doubtful if it would be useful with polymerizations 
higher than those of the commercial cellulose acetates 
which Montonna investigated. 

Straus and Levy (36) have used the modification 
of Farrow and Neale’s (5) formula: 


a 
1+ — = b log nr 
c 


where a and 0 are constants. 

These writers have evaluated the constants for 
cellulose in cupricethylenediamine solution, so that the 
expression becomes : 


eo 


—0.005 | 


log Rr 
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On rewriting the formula as: 
log ar Ss 
c  |-— 1 + 0.3 ¢ + 0.005 Sc 
and taking the limit as c approaches zero 


aaa 
og Nr 
il 

c-0 
so that : 
q 7233S 

The function apparently holds over a wide range 
of concentrations (0.005 to 3%), and affords a rapid 
means for determining the intrinsic viscosity by one 
viscosity measurement at any convenient concentra- 
tion in the range given above. 

Meyer and Wolff (17) have used Fichentcher’s vis- 
cosity relationship in the determination of limiting 
viscosities for nitrocellulose. Strain (35) has also in- 
vestigated its application to polymethylmethacrylate. 
Systematic studies on the relationship between vis- 
cosity of chain-polymers and the concentration in 
solution have been made by Fickentcher (6). 

The equation used is: 

log Fr 75 K? 

c 1+15 Ke 
where K is a parameter defined as the “Eigenviskosi- 
tat” or viscosity coefficient. 

This equation apparently holds for a great number 
of polymers including cellulose and its derivatives. 
From a single viscosity measurement at a convenient- 
ly high concentration the value of the “Eigenviskosi- 
tat” may be calculated. The limit of the above ex- 
pression as the concentration approaches zero is given 
by: 


+ XK 


limit 


log Fr 
[ J=s04+« 


c 
c0 


so that: 
n = 2.3 (75 K? + K) 


The function has been used extensively in Europe, 
particularly by the I. G. Farbenindustrie, who have 
evaluated the ‘‘Eigenviskositat” for cellulose in 
cuprammonium solution at various concentrations. 


Effect of Concentration on the “Reduced Viscosity” 
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Effect of Concentration on Kraemer’s “Intrinsic Viscosity” 


Conversion graphs are given for K, »,, c, and 9 in 
Meyer’s recent work (16). 


Experimental 
CoTTon 


The cotton (Sample 1) used in this investigation 
was a short staple variety (7 inch) picked by the 
writer in the vicinity of Austin, Texas. The boll was 
ginned by hand and carded by combing until free 
from leaf fragments. The fiber was then extracted 
in a Soxhlet apparatus with benzene for ten hours. 


The nitrating mixture was prepared by adding 204 
ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid (specific gravity 
1.84, 3.5 to 4.5% water) to 88 ml. of concentrated 
nitric acid (specific gravity 1.415-1.42, 30 to 32% 
water). 

After air drying the cotton (6% moisture) a two- 
gram sample was treated with 50 ml. of the nitrating 
acid, precooled to 10° C. The nitration was allowed 
to proceed for 514 hours at 25° C. At the end of the 
nitrating period the excess acid was removed on a 
glass suction filter. The product was immersed in 
500 ml. of cold water and washed with cold water 
until free from acid. After air drying the nitrate was 
extracted in a Soxhlet apparatus for 10 hours with 
a mixture of alcohol and benzene (1:2 by volume), 
and finally air dried. 


Woop AND Putps 


The materials (Samples 2 to 8) used for this in- 
vestigation were taken from a series of uncooked and 
partially cooked groundwood pulps and wood meal. 
These materials were prepared by chlorine dioxide 
treatment, soda cooking, kraft cooking, and Cross and 
Bevan chlorinations as described in previous work.” 

The products were ground in a Wiley mill. Air 
dried samples were nitrated as described above. After 
extraction with alcohol-benzene and air drying, the 
nitrate was wetted with 5 cc. of alcohol-benzene (1 :2 
by volume), then 200 cc. of acetone was added. The 
mixture was shaken from time to time over a period 
of several days. The small amount of insoluble mate- 
rial was then allowed to settle out. A volume of 100 
cc. of the clear solution was precipitated into 500 cc. 


of cold water, and the product was filtered and air 
dried. 


Viscosity MEASUREMENTS 


Amounts of material equivalent to 0:1 gram of 
moisture-free nitrate were placed in a test tube to- 


2 Communications by Holmberg & Jahn, Paper Trade J. 1939-42. 
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gether with 10 ml. of alcohol-benzene (1:2 by vol- 
ume), and 25 ml. of acetone were added. On shaking 
for 1 hour solution was complete. Samples of these 
solutions were diluted with the mixed solvent in vari- 
ous ratios to give the required concentrations. 
Viscosities were measured in a 10 —ml. Ostwald 
viscometer ( Wills 60-80 seconds) at 70+ 0.02° F. 


Results 


The results are plotted in Fig. 1 as the reduced 
viscosity versus the concentration. It appears that the 
Dep ¥ 

function does not approach a constant value, but 
c 


increases with concentration. Even at very low con- 
centrations the variations with concentration is ap- 
preciable. The difficulty for obtaining accurate re- 
sults by extrapolation to infinite dilution is apparent, 
since the curves still continue to change their slope 
even at very low concentrations. 

The results plotted as the intrinsic viscosity versus 
the concentration show that this method is by far 
much simpler than the reduced viscosity plot. Straight 
lines are obtained which render the extrapolation to 
infinite dilution much more accurate. Furthermore, 

Inn: 
the variation of the function with concentration 
c 
is small, so that large errors are avoided even if this 
function is evaluated from one viscosity measurement 
at an appreciable concentration. 

For the evaluation of the constants in a modified 
Farrow and Neale equation the results were plotted 
as in Fig. 3. All the straight lines passed through a 


common point on the “y” axis equivalent to 0.5 below 


Fic. 3 
The Plot of Farrow end Neale’s Equation 


%. 
Fic. 4 


Calibration of the “‘Eigenviskositat’” with the ‘Relative Viscosity” 


the origin. The equation for these lines is: 
1 1 ] 
—+ 05 = 
c In nr 
where S is their slope. 
This may be written as: 
in nr 
S= ( + 05 C) 
c 


so that at infinite dilution 
In ne In ne 
g=S$S=s [ ] = 
c ¢ 
c0 


The Fickentcher equation was evaluated by insert- 
ing various values of K in the equation: 


In Dr = 75 K? 
Cc 4152 
and taking C as 0.285 @ we can solve for ,. These 
results are plotted in Fig. 4. Thus for any value of 


Nr, at this concentration we can calculate the intrinsic 
viscosity at infinite dilution from: 


7=7 E+K 


In Table I the results are given for the various 
methods for calculating the viscosity function. It is 


(1 + 0.5 c) 


Isp 
apparent that the —— function gives results that are 


much too high even at very low concentrations. The 
Inn, 
function is much better, but gives results that 


are slightly low even at very low concentrations. 


: ep 

The extrapolation of the function to infinite 

dilution gives values which are about 5% higher than 
Inn, 


: 9 
the extrapolation of the —— function. This latter 


TABLE I.—VISCOSITY FUNCTION 


Limit 


In r fae ~j i or 
c 75 K?+K D.P. 
s. + 


c ¢c c 
Sample c=.285% c=.05% c=.285% C=.05% 


17.4 
13.8 
13. % 


1 
1 


@e~Auautvorw 
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Limit 
In or(1+-0.5c) 

Molecular 
Weight 
om. 285% c=.285% =265 (D.P.) 
17.78 18.6 

14.1 
13.3 


12. 
1 
10. 


=270 [») 


594,000 
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function is assumed to give the most accurate results 
as a measurement of an infinite dilution value since 
it is obtained by extrapolation of a straight line which 
is almost parallel to the “x” axis. 

The calculated results using the Farrow and Neale 


and the Fickentcher equations agree very well with 


va ed 
the extrapolated values of —— at infinite dilution. 


The maximum variation of the calculated values from 
the extrapolated ones is of the order of 5%. 
From the most accurate values — for the 
nr 
intrinsic viscosity via extrapolation of the func- 
tion, the degree of polymerization was calculated from 
Kraemer’s : 
D.P. = 270 9 
and the molecular weight from: 
M = m (D.P.) 


where m is the weight of the repeating unit (265 for 
a cellulose nitrate of 12% nitrogen). 

It appears that the values obtained are somewhat 
higher than those reported in the literature for cotton 
and wood cellulose nitrates (13). 


Conclusions 


From the results it may be concluded that Stau- 


8 
dinger’s = function is inadequate as a viscometrical 
expression for the molecular size of cellulose deriva- 
tives whose molecular weight is of the order of one 
half to one million. 

Inne 

The concept of intrinsic viscosity is much 
¢ 
more accurate for materials of this type. 

The use of viscosity concentration equations such 
as proposed by Farrow and Neale and Fichentcher 
permit a rapid determination of the viscosity function 
at infinite dilution. Along with these expressions only 
one viscosity measurement at a conveniently high 
concentration (0.3%) is necessary in a molecular 
weight determination. These formulas give values 
which vary by only 5% from those given By the most 
accurate infinite dilution measurements of the in- 
trinsic viscosity. 

The molecular magnitude of the carbohydrate in 
wood appears to be much higher than formerly con- 
sidered, and approaches that of raw cotton. 
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Pulpwood Drive Opens 


A nation-wide drive to increase the production of 
pulpwood in twenty-seven forest States has been 
launched by the newspaper pulpwood committee of 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 
The drive is intended to avert a threatened shortage 
of 2,500,000 cords of pulpwood, which would hamper 
the war effort at many points. 

Simultaneously, in Washington, Donald M. Nelson, 
chairman of the War Production Board, asked the 
Governors of the twenty-seven pulpwood-producing 
States to call upon woodland owners, operators and 
farmers “to do everything within their power to in- 
crease the production of logs to be used in the manu- 
facture of wood pulp.” 


Walter M. Dear, past president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association and publisher of 
The Jersey Journal, is chairman of the newspaper 
pulpwood committee, which is being assisted in its 
campaign by Frank Block, who directs the war activi- 
ties committee of the pulpwood industry. 

The campaign will be carried on in Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. 

Funds for the campaign were raised by newspapers 
of 25,000 or more circulation, which donated 5 cents 
for each ton of newsprint used, and by pulp mills, 
which donated 5 cents for each rough cord of 128 
cubic feet of wood consumed. About 1,600 weekly 
and daily newspapers in the pulpwood areas are par- 
ticipating in the launching of the campaign. A quar- 
ter-page advertisement in these newspapers is carry- 
ing a message to 3,800,000 farmers from Mr. Nelson 
asserting that if they devote three extra days to wood 
cutting this year, there will be pulpwood “to spare.” 

The goal of the Pulpwood Victory Campaign is to 
bring American production of pulpwood up to the 
13,000,000 cords which the WPB says is essential in 
1943 if the needs of the war and home fronts are to 
be met, or an indicated deficit of 2,500,000 cords on 
the current rate of output. Normal peacetime output 
is 16,000,000 cords a_year.. 

The newspaper pulpwood committee includes, in 
addition to Mr. Dear, William G. Chandler, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers; Howard Davis, New York 
Herald Tribune; F. M. Flynn, New York Daily 
News; W. E. MacFarlane, Chicago Tribune; William 
F. Schmick, Baltimore Sun; Richard W. Slocum, 
Philadelphia Bulletin, and Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
The New York Times. 
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Drying Rates of :Newsprint—1942° 


By W. G. MacNaughton! 


Abstract 


The data on drying newsprint cover the operation 
of 40 paper machines in 17 mills. 

The speed of the machines ranges from 703 to 
1400 f.p.m. and the weight of water evaporated per 
hour per inch of width is from 72.3 pounds to 136.3 
pounds, average 118.1 pounds.” 

The water evaporation rate calculated according to 
TAPPI method ranges from 1.52 to 2.76 pounds 
per hour per square foot of total heated drier sur- 
face, the average being 2.07 pounds. 

The temperature of the steam in the driers ranges 
trom 218 to 263° F., and when the steam tempera- 
ture is corrected to the average water evaporation 
rate the range is from 226 to 259° F. with an aver- 
age corrected temperature of 238° F. 

The factors influencing the steam temperature are 
discussed, the chief ones besides the water evapora- 
tion rate being: 

1. Coated drier surfaces 

2. Intimacy of contact of paper to driers 
3. Drier drainage 

4. Machine ventilation 

a plea is made for tests at regular intervals of the 
moisture content of sheets from the presses and of 
the surface temperature of the driers. 

In this study a viewpoint reverse to that previously 
taken in paper drying reports has been adopted, in 
that the various factors are considered as influencing 
the temperature of the steam to the driers at the exist- 
ing rate of water evaporation rather than influencing 
the water evpaoration rate as a given steam tempera- 
ture. 


A report on the rate of drying of newsprint was 
made in 1933 by F. W. Adams and printed in Tech- 
nical Association Papers (1934). In the intervening 
nine years although few new paper machines for 
newsprint have been installed, there have been ma- 
terial increases in speed, in many cases amounting 
to 25% as from 1000 to 1250 f.p.m. 

To enable the greater quantity of paper to be dried 
at the higher speed, suction first and second presses 
have become standard equipment. The trend is also 
towards rubber-covered suction rolls, permitting 
much higher nip pressures by which the degree of 
water removal can be maintained at the higher 
speeds. 

As a further assistance to the drying capacity, 
many of the machines have been equipped with Ross- 
Grewin systems for machine ventilation, heated air 
under pressure being introduced by nozzles into the 
drier pockets to dispel the blanket of moisture vapor. 

In the few installations of new machines there is 
a tendency towards increasing the proportion of felt 
driers, perhaps to an excessive degree. 

The present report is based on data compiled in 
a News Print Service Bureau study of the drier 
section of newsprint machines covering 40 machines 
in 17 plants. 


® Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association o' 
a rae ast Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 
2 Member TAPPI; Engineer, News Print Service Bureau, New 
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In Table I, the data are arranged in 21 headings, 
the machines being listed in order of speed from 703 
to 1400 f.p.m. 


Definition of Drying Rates 


Following the customary TAPPI method, the dry- 
ing rate has been defined as the pounds of paper 
dried, or preferably the pounds of water evaporated 
per hour per square foot of total heated drier surface. 


METHOD oF CALCULATION 


To facilitate interpretation, the results have been 
calculated to the basis of a square foot of drier sur- 
face. While the area of drier surface in contact 
with the paper may be used, this calculation is sim- 
plified and probably of greater value if the total cir- 
cumference of all the heated paper drier and felt drier 
rolls be taken to determine the area of drier surface 
per inch of width. This method automatically elimi- 
nates any errors which might be introduced if width 
of trim were involved. Knowing machine speed and 
basis weight the production of paper per square foot 
of drier surface is calculated. This quantity will be 
designated ‘“‘production” throughout the remainder of 
this report. Production multiplied by the moisture 
removal per pound of paper yields the evaporation 
of water per square foot of drier surface, designated 
as “evaporation.” These calculations may be repre- 
sented by the following simple formulas: 

‘1. The total drying surface as square feet per inch 
of width, 

= = 0.0218 (NpDp-+NzDt) 
where N, and D, represent respectively the number 
and diameter of heated paper driers and N;- and Dy 
represent respectively the number and diameter of 
the felt driers, drier diameters expressed in inches. 


3.1416 
= 0.0218) 
144 


2. The production expressed as pounds of paper 
produced per hour per square foot of drier surface, 
Speed X Weight 

s/w X 600 


where: Speed = Machine Speed in feet per minute 
Weight = Basis weight—24x36—500 


-00002 x 2000 
(600 = ——— ) 


24 


3. The water evaporated per pound of paper dried, 
A—B 
>» 0 = A 
where A = percentage moisture content of the sheet entering the 
riers 


B= pegs moisture content of the sheet leaving the 
riers. 


Production (Rp) = 


4. The evaporation expressed as pounds of water 
evaporated per hour per square foot of drier surface, 


Evaporation = Production X W 
Rw = Rp x Ww 


or directly 
Rw = 


Speed X Weight X Water Evap. per Ib. paper dried 
s/w X 600 
In previous paper drying. reports it has been al- 
most invariable practice to show the effect of steam 
temperature on the paper drying rate and on the 
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water evaporation rate by plotting R, and Ry against 
steam temperature. 

Also for the purpose of comparing the operating 
result of different machines, it has been the practice 
to correct R, or Ry to a standard steam temperature 
by means of equations. 

In this study, however, the viewpoint is that the 
pounds of water evaporated per hour per square foot 
of drier surface is the direct result of (1) machine 
speed, (2) basis weight, (3) water to be evaporated 
per pound of paper dried or wetness of the sheet de- 
livered by the presses to the drier section, and in- 
versely on (4) area of the drying surface provided— 
and not at all on the temperature of the steam. 


On the other hand, as the amount of water to be 
evaporated on a given machine is increased or de- 
creased, it becomes necessary that the temperature 
and pressure of the steam to the driers be similarly 
raised or lowered in order that the paper may be 
properly dried to the final uniform moisture content 
required. 

As Cowan has stated in his theory of paper drying 
(Technical Association Papers, 1937) “In a given 
paper machine operating with a fixed number of 
drier drums, any variation in speed must be met with 
changes in the temperature of the drums if the final 
dryness of the product is to be maintained the same. 
To effect this the steam pressure in the drums must 
be changed.” 

In other words, the more water there is to evapo- 
rate per hour per square foot of driers, the higher 


31 


must be the temperature (and pressure) of the steam 
to the driers. It is only when sufficient steam has 
been supplied at the temperature necessary to com- 
plete the drying does Ry become in effect the water 
evaporation rate. 

_ Other factors which are known or believed to in- 
fluence the steam temperature are: 


1. Degree of coating on the drier surfaces. 

2. Intimacy of contact of the paper to the driers as indicated by the 
drier felt tension. d 5 

3. Completeness and regularity of evacuation of the driers of con- 
densate and air. : 

4. Degree of ventilation of the drier section for removal and absorp- 
tion of water vapor. 


Discussion of Data 


In the graphs for this report the steam tempera- 
ture has been plotted against each of these factors 
and for comparison the steam temperatures have been 
corrected to a standard, Ry, by means of the equa- 
tions. 

By plotting the corrected steam temperature then 
against the area of drier surface per inch of width of 
each machine, the operations of the machines can be 
compared, those machines below the average repre- 
senting the better, and those below it the poorer 
operation. 

In the graph, Figure 1 shows the effect of R,— 
paper production rate or paper drying rate on steam 
temperature—and as in previous reports it is assumed 
that steam temperature is in straight line relation 
to the paper production rate. 

Figure 2 shows the effect of R,—water evapora- 
tion rate—on the steam temperature. Arbitrary lines 
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8 
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- Machines listed in order of increasing machine speed. 

- Machine Speed, F.P.M. (S) 

. (S/w) Total Heated Drier Surface including Heated Paper Driers 
and Felt Driers. 
Square Feet per Inch of Width (S/w = 0.0218 NpDp + NrDr) 

p and Nr = Number of Paper and Felt Driers 

Dp and Dr = Diameter in inches 0.0218 = 3.1416/144 

- Area of Heated Drier Surface per Inch of Width per 100 f.p.m. 
Area of Felt Driers as Per cent of Total Heated Drier Surface. 
Basis Weight of Paper = Pounds per Ream—24 x 36—500 (BW). 

- (Rp) Paper Drying Rate — Pounds of Paper Dried Per Hour Per 

(SX BW). 


; S/w X 600) 
Moisture Content of Paper to Driers (A). 
. Moisture Content of Paper from Driers (B). 


Square Foot of Drier Surface 


A—B 


. Pounds of Water Evaporated per Pound of Paper —-——— 
(100 —A 


= W) 
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2.072 236 238 


11, Ponts. of Water Evaporated per Hour per Inch of Machine 
idth. 

12. (Rw) Water Evaporation Rate—Pounds of Water Evaporated per 
Hour per Square Foot of Drier Surface (Rp X W). 

13. Average Steam Temperature to Driers. 

14. Steam Temperature corrected to Standard (Average) Rw = 2.072 

0.300 T (OBS) X 2.072 — Rw (OBS) 

Pounds T (STD) = ——————_—— 


0.0300 
2.072 = Average (STD) Rw 
. Per cent of Driers Reported as “Coated.” 
. Average Drier Felt Tension—Pounds per Inch of Width. 
. Ross-Grewin—CFM of Air per Inch of Width. 
Temperature of Air Supplied. 
. Pressure of Air—Inches of Water or Pounds per Square Inch. 
. Year Average Pounds of Steam per ton of Paper. 
. Year Average Pounds of Steam per Pound of Water Evaporated— 
Calculated from Col. 10. 
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are drawn as in previous reports to indicate good, 
average or fair, and poor operation. 


Rw 


Good— T= — 161 


0.0300 
Average— T = 


Poor— T=—_— 


In Fig. 3 is Adams’ Fig. 2 (Technical Association 
Papers 1934) in which R, was plotted against Steam 
Temperature but which here is redrawn to show 
steam temperature plotted against R, for comparison 
with the present Fig. 2. 

In Fig. 4 are shown the steam temperature cor- 
rected to the average Ry = 2.072 pounds plotted 
against the areas of drier surface square foot per inch 
of width. 

The correction is made according to Montgomery’s 
method (Technical Association Papers 1933) but 
using the equations in the form 


Rw (std)—5.10 Rw (std) 


0.0300 0.0300 
Rw (obs)—5.10 Rw (obs) 


(1) T(Std) = — 170 


(2) T(Obs) = = — 170 

0.0300 0.0300 
Subtracting (2) from (1) and solving for T(std) we get 

w(std) — Rw(obs) 

(3) T(std) — T(obs) = ———_—_______ 
0.0300 

Rw(std) — Rw(obs) 
0.0300 


(4) T(std) = T(obs) + 


By correcting the steam temperatures to the same 
Ry (water evaporation rate) the most important 
factor influencing steam temperature has been elimi- 
nated, thereby enabling some evaluation of the other 
factors. 


Average Steam Temperature in the Driers 


The average temperature of the steam in the driers 
in most cases is that reported by the mill in the data 
submitted. With some, however, the average temper- 
ature was calculated from the temperatures or pres- 
sures of steam reported in the different sections on 
the basis of the proportion of the number of driers. 
Again in some instances the only figure given was 
the steam pressure at the inlet header to the driers 
and this was taken as the average although the pres- 
sure in the driers was probably somewhat lower than 
in the header. 


The wide variation in steam temperature to be seen 
when corrected to the same average R, must be due 
to one or more of the other factors which have been 
named as influencing the steam temperature. 


In Fig. 4 it may be pointed out that Machines 2 
and 3 with the same drying area (39.33 sq. ft./in.) 
have corrected temperatures of 237 and 239° F. and 
that the one equipped with Ross-Grewin system is the 
lower by 2° F. 

The four machines (Nos. 18, 22, 23, and 24) also 
have the same drier surface with corrected temper- 
atures respectively of 236, 235, 235, and 241° F. 


In this instance it is the machine equipped with 
Ross-Grewin system that has the highest temperature 
of the four machines. Then, of Machines 32-35, 
inc., with corrected temperatures of 247, 243, 239, 
239° F., No. 35, the one equipped with Ross-Grewin 
poe shares with No. 34 the lowest temperature of 

e four. 


Machines 39 and 40 have the same drying area 
(73.30 sq. ft./in.) and are identical in all respects 
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except that No. 40 has Ross-Grewin system and its 
corrected temperature is 239° F. against 247° F. for 
No. 39, a difference of 8° F. in favor of the one with 
Ross-Grewin system. Of the four sets of machines, 
each set of which with one machine equipped with 
Ross-Grewin system, in three of the four the 
machine with Ross-Grewin either has the lowest 
corrected temperature or shares it with another not 
so equipped. * 

Although in general the scattered position of the 
machines with Ross-Grewin system would make a 
definite conclusion difficult, it may be assumed that 
the other factors have influenced the position of the 
corrected temperatures. 

On Fig. 5 the temperatures corrected to the same 
R, are plotted against the present of the total drier 
surface reported as “coated” and in consequence in- 
terfering with the rate of heat transmission from the 
steam to the paper. 

The lack of definition in the term may account for 
the wide range in the percentage reported since it 
would otherwise be difficult to conceive of a machine 
having 40 or 51% of the surface “coated” to the same 
extent or degree as those with 5 or 10% where doc- 
tors were not used. 

The records are so scattered as to render a conclu- 
sion regarding its effect impossible from the graphs. 

In Fig. 6 the corrected steam temperatures are 
plotted against the tension of the drier felt in pounds 
per inch width. In this graph it appears plain that 
increasing the tension, thereby increasing the pressure 
of the sheet against the drier surface has the effect 
of making a lower temperature possible for the same 
rate of evaporation. At the same time the influence 
of other factors may be present accentuating or 
interfering with the tendency. 

Figure 7 shows the surface temperatures of each 
drier of 25 paper machines plotted from the wet 
end to the dry end. 

With each are shown the average temperature of 
the steam in the driers, the difference between it and 
the surface temperature as well as other pertinent 
details such as condition of driers, felt tension, use 
of doctors, etc. 

This most interesting set of graphs in many cases 
show also how ineffective must have been the drain- 
age system or its condition. This is particularly true 
of Machines 8, 14, 27, 29, 30, and 37. 

In others there would appear to have been some- 
thing wrong either with the surface pyrometer or the 
way it was used. 

The graphs also should be examined in relation to 
Fig. 5 which shows the effect of the outer drier sur- 
face condition on the steam temperature. In these 
the average of the surface temperatures and the dif- 
ference between it and the average steam temperature 
is shown as well as the condition of the drier surfaces. 

On Fig. 8 the corrected steam temperature is 
plotted against the volume of air—c.f.m.—per inch 
of width delivered by the nozzles of the R-G system. 
Since only 12 out of 18 machines equipped with 
Ross-Grewin system reported the volume of air and 
the dots are so widely scattered, no conclusion can 
be drawn as to the effect of air volume on the steam 
temperature. 
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On Fig. 9 the actual R, or water evaporation rate 
per hour per square foot of drier surface is plotted 
against the total area or drier surface of the ma- 
chines. 


From it is seen how the tendency is for the drier 


surface to be increased at a greater rate than the 
water evaporation rate. This may be due either (1) 


that the machine speed is not increased in proportion 
or (2) that in increasing the speed the water removal 
action at the presses is more effective, thereby offset- 
ting the increase in speed. 

That the latter is something of a factor is shown 
by Fig. 10 in which the water per pound of paper is 
plotted against machine speed. 
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Surface Temperature of Individual Driers and Other Data. 
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. Paper machines arranged im rising order of their corrected steam 
temperature. 


Heated drier surface square feet per inch of width per 100 feet 
of machine speed. 
. Felt drier surface as percentage of total drier surface. 

he percentage of drier surface reported as “coated.” 
Drier felt tension pounds per inch width. 
Volume of air (Ross-Grewin) delivered per inch width of machime. 
Pounds of steam per pound of water evaporated year average. 
Pounds of steam per ton of paper dried year average. 


The average of the 40 ee machines is 1.901 
pounds of water per poun ae dried and the 
machines range from 1.61 to 20 pounds. With the 
increase in speed apparently the effectiveness of the 
presses in water removal is well maintained. 

In Fig. 11 the corrected steam temperatures are 

plotted against drier surface per inch of width per st 
100 feet of machine speed (Col. 4). Causes OF RaTE VARIANCE 


Finally, it has often been asked why there should 

PHYSICAL AND OPERATING DaTa be such a difference in drying between machines with 

On Fig. 12 are shown the following from bottom the same drying surface, operating at the same speed 
to top: and perhaps in the same mill. 
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The difference may be in the steam pressure or 
temperature needed to dry the paper at the given 
rate or it may be in the metered quantity of steam 
taken to dry a ton of paper. 

Most often the reason is found to be in the dif- 
ference in the wetness of the paper to be dried de 
pending on the operation of the presses and their 
effectiveness in water removal. 

As has been shown in Fig. 2, the steam temper- 
ature is related to the water evaporation rate accord- 
ing to the equation 


Rw 
T= 98308 — 1.70 for average operation. 

This means that where the rate of water evapora- 
tion is increased from 1.70 to 2.10 pounds per hour 
per square foot, the temperature must be increased 
from 228 to 240° F., or in other words, the steam 
pressure would have to be raised from 5.3 to 103 
p.s.i. gage. 

To check this point, moisture tests should be made 
regularly on the sheet to the driers. By such tests 
a check would be provided in the operation of the 
presses in water removal. They would also show 
how much water is left to be evaporated and forecast 
the temperature and pressure of the steam to the 
driers. 

Another reason for the difference between ma- 
chines is in the relative resistance to heat transmis- 
sion from the steam in the driers to the paper as 
shown by the temperature difference between the 
steam and the drier surfaces. 

The differences are due to various causes, the chief 
of which are water or air in the driers and coating 
of fiber and scale accumulation on the outside. 

Besides a moisture test on the paper from the 
presses, another test that should be made regularly 
is the surface temperature of the driers checked 
against the steam temperature. It may be said that if 
the difference is more than 6° F. a study of the condi- 
tions should be made and remedial measures taken. 
(Stamm, Technical Association Papers 1935). 

Other reasons for differences between machines 
are in the other items which have been covered by 
the graphs, drier felt tension affecting the intimacy 
of contact of paper to driers, the influence of ma- 
chine ventilation and doubtless other factors which 
are more difficult to evaluate. 

These also affect the quantity of heat required per 
pound of water for evaporatiun. 

As may be inferred from a study of these data, 
it may be found that factors unfavorable to a low 
steam temperature such as coated driers or poor 
ventilation have more than offset known favorable 
factors such as a low water evaporation rate due to a 
low initial water content or a drier felt tension that 
provided intimate contact of sheet to driers. 

If the two tests mentioned were made regularly a 
good deal of the uncertainty of paper drying would 
be removed. 

The viewpoint presented in this report of the rela- 
tion between steam temperature and water evapora- 
tion rate as well as the part played by the other 
factors is offered for the favorable consideration of 
the paper drying subcommittee. 
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CONTINUOUS Your FREDERICK pump 
PUMPING OF aoe — density 
s' with greatest 
HIGH CONSISTENCY ol cane, mnete your epue- 
needs perfectly... 
because FREDERICK 
pumps are engineered 
specifically for each job. 
And, your FREDERICK pump is guaran- 
teed to meet the operating conditions for 
which it is sold. 


Ask about it. 
No obligation whatsoever. 


Maa au IRON & STEEL CO. 


Frederick, Maryland 


KOSMOS - DIXIE 
PARIS 
BLACKS 


Carbon blacks with a high degree of 
miscibility especially adapted to the 
needs of the paper industry. Supplied 
uncompressed, semi-compressed or in 
bead form. 


BLAC-KING 45 RX 


An aqueous dispersion of Carbon Black 
with a solid content of 45%. Especially 
designed for use as a coloring agent 
for paper. Clean to handle and elimi- 
nates contamination of other colors in 
the beater room. 


Samples and information on request 


UNITED 
CARBON COMPANY, inc. 


Charleston, W. Va. 
New York * Akron * Chicago 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


WPB Reports Decline In Paper Production From 1942 In First 
Half of Current Year—Wood Pulp Consumption By Mills Is Re- 
stricted In Some Cases—Rag and Waste Paper Markets Are Active. 


Office of the Paper TrapE JourRNAL. 
Wednesday, August 11, 1943. 

Current wholesale demand for virtually all types 
and grades of paper and paper products continues 
in excess of distribution facilities. The prospect of an 
acute shortage of wood pulp expected later in the 
year, is reflected in reports received from many 
manufacturers’ representatives, jobbers, and general 
paper merchants during the current week. 

The WPB reports under date of August 6, that the 
total U. S. Production of paper and paper board for 
the first half of 1943, aggregated 8,398,594 tons, com- 
pared with 8,843,178 tons for the first half of 1942, 
and with 7,871,298 tons for the second half of 1942. 

Invoices of kraft paper shipments, need now only 
state the types of paper, as the Taft amendment to 
the Emergency Price Control Act, has eliminated the 
necessity of labeling No. 1 kraft, superstandard, imi- 
tation kraft and unbleached butchers grades. 

The index of general business activity for the week 
ended July 31, rose to 142.4, from 141.5 for the pre- 
vious week, compared to 133.0 for the corresponding 
week last year. The index of paper board production 
was 148.1, compared with 146.4 for the previous 
week, and with 123.8 for the corresponding week last 
year. 

Paper production for the week ended July 31 was 
estimated at 91.5%, compared with 81.0% for 1942, 
with 100.5% for 1941, with 87.4% for 1940, and with 
80.5% for the corresponding week for 1939. 

Paper board production for the week ended July 
31 was 97.0%, compared with 76.0% for 1942, with 
93.0% for 1941, with 74.0% for 1940. and with 
70.0% for the corresponding week for 1939. 


Wood Pulp 


Although the WPB has deemed it inadvisable to 
control the use of wood pulp by grades during the 
current month, authorized deliveries have been re- 
stricted in some instances. No mill is permitted to 
consume more wood pulp during August than is 
authorized by the WPB for that period. Paper mills 
will indicate proposed consumption tonnages on Form 
WPB-2973, and on receipt by the WPB that agency 
will notify mills of their authorized tonnages. Gen- 
eral Conservative Order M-241 remains in force 
throughout the current month. 


Rags 
Mill buying of cotton cuttings is reported active 
at this date. The colored grades continue to form the 
bulk of sales. Prices are firm at ceiling prices. 
Demand for roofing rags and all grades of old rags 
continue heavy at this date. Sales are at ceiling 
prices. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Demand for old Manila rope, and all hemp fiber 
material, continues steady and absorbs all available 
supplies to meet defense requirements. 


Scrap bagging continues to be traded in with cau- 
tion, pending some expected clarification from the 
WPB of the current restrictions in the sale and con- 
sumption of burlap and gunny. 


Old Waste Paper 


Demand for all grades of waste paper is active. The 
country-wide drive now on, which includes the New 
York area, is expected to substantially increase sup- 
plies. Sales to mills are at full ceiling prices. 


Twine 


Demand for all grades of twine and cordage is 
heavy. Civilian uses are limited to sisal and cotton, 
and only farmers are permitted to use jute fiber twine 
and rope. The market is firm. 


Paper Production Off in Half Year 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincron, D. C., August 11, 1943—Total U. S. 
production of all paper and paperboard during the 
first half of 1943 aggregated 8,398,594 tons, com- 
pared with 8,843,278 tons for the first half of 1942, 
and 7,871,298 tons for the second half of 1942, How- 
ard E. Whitaker, Deputy of the Pulp and Paper Di- 
vision of the War Production Board, announced to- 
day. 

Figures are released showing the production broken 
down into seventeen general classes of paper, indicat- 
ing the changes which have taken place since Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, in the production of each type. 


COMPARATIVE PAPER AND PAPERBOARD PRODUCTION 


1942 1942 1943 
First Half Second Half First Half 
‘ons Tons (Tons) 
8,843,278 7,871,298 8,398,594 


473,810 416,570 
4 


Grades 
Total All Grades 


Newsprint 
Groundwood, - etc. 
Book 

Fine Papers 
Wrapping Paper 
Special Industrial 
Sanitary 

Tissue 

Absorbent 
Buildine Papers 
Other P. 

Roards 


-Up 
Cardboard 
Building Boards 


All Other Boards 91,329 


Scientific Lubricants Co. Moves 


Scientific Lubricants Company, producers of Motor 
Mica, announces that on and after August 1, 1943, 
they will be at their new location, 3469 N. Clark 
street, Chicago, 13, Ill., where they will occupy larger 
quarters and will be better equipped to serve their 
customers. 
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WAR is 


Our Preoccupation 
(as long as it lasts) 


but 
Paper Mill Machinery 


is Our Business 


a 
TABLE ROLLS PRESS ROLLS 


MACHINE PARTS 
FROM BEATERS TO CALENDERS 
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UNION MACHINE COMPANY 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
(Associated with Union Screen Plate Company) 


PRICE & 
PIERCE 


DDD DDI FL 


paneer WW WOOK 


\) 


60 East 42 Street 
New York. N. Y. 
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BUT also a guarantee by men 
who for 78 years have prided them- 
selves in making finer felts. TO YOU 
—this is the mark of dependability, 
longer felt life and greater saving. 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


230 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 


Public Ledger Building 503 Market St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturers of 


ENGLISH FINISH SUPERCALENDERED 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Mimeograph, Ledger, 
Eggshell, Cover and Music Papers, Index Bristol, 
Post Card and Label Papers 


HIGH GRADE COATED BOOK 


KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 
KRAFT LINER BOARD 
BLEACHED SULPHITE AND SODA PULP 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED KRAFT PULP 


MILLS: 


Meshanioviie, __ York 7jeene, Pneiaeste 
uke, Marylan amsburg, Pennsylvania 
Covington, Virginia Charleston, South Carolina 





MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Paper Trapve Journat. 
Wednesday, August 11, 1943. 


BLANC FIXE—Prices on blanc fixe are firm and con- 
tinue unchanged at prevailing market levels. The pulp is 
currently quoted at $40 per ton in barrels, at works; the 
powder is offered at $60 per ton, f.o.b., works. Demand 
reported fair for week. 

BLEACHING POWDER—Prices on bleaching powder 
are firm. Current demand reported active. Bleaching pow- 
der is currently quoted at $2.50 per 100 pounds, in drums, 
at works. 

CASEIN—OPA maximum prices on processed acid- 
precipitated casein are as follows: 10,000 pounds or more, 
24 cents per pound; 2,000 pounds, 24% cents per pound; 
less than 2,000 pounds, 2434 cents per pound, f.o.b., ship- 
ping point. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Prices on caustic soda are reported 
unchanged. Demand for the current week is reported 
heavy. Solid caustic soda is currently quoted at $2.30 per 
100 pounds; flake and ground at $2.70 per 100 pounds, in 
drums, at works. 


CHINA CLAY—Quotations on china clay are firm and 
continue unchanged. Demand reported fair for the cur- 
rent week. Domestic filler clay is currently quoted at from 
$7.50 to $15 per ton; coating clay is quoted at from $12 to 
$22 per ton at mine. Imported clay is quoted at from $13 
to $25 per long ton, ship side. 


CHLORINE—Quotations on chlorine unchanged. Gov- 
ernment demand for war use continues heavy. Supplies 
larger. Prices firm. Chlorine is currently quoted at from 
$1.75 per 100 pounds, in single unit tank cars, f.o.b., works. 


ROSIN—Quotations on some grades of rosin are higher 
for the-current week. “G” gum rosin is currently quoted 
at $3.93 per 100 pounds in barrels, Savannah. “FF” wood 
rosin is currently quoted at $3.74 per 100 pounds in barrels, 
New York. Seventy per cent gum rosin is currently 
quoted at $4.12 per 100 pounds, f.o.b., works. 


SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake are firm. Demand 
reported moderate for the current week. Domestic salt 
cake is currently quoted at $15 per ton in bulk; chrome 
salt cake at $16 per ton. All prices in car lots, f.o.b., ship- 
ping point. 

SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash are firm and con- 
tinue to confirm to prevailing market quotations. Demand 
heavy. Quotations on soda ash in car lots, per 100 pounds, 
are as follows: in bulk, $.90; in paper bags, $1.05; and in 
barrels, $1.35. 


STARCH—Prices on corn starch are unchanged for the 
current week. Supply situation tight. Pearl is currently 
quoted at $3.10 per 100 pounds; powdered starch at $3.20 
per 100 pounds. All prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Quotations on sulphate 
of alumina are firm. Supply more limited for the current 
week. The commercial grades are currently quoted at $1.45 
per 100 pounds; iron free at from $1.75 to $1.85 per 100 
pounds, in bags, car lots, f.o.b., works. 


SULPHIUR—Prices of sulphur are firm and continue 
to conform to prevailing market quotations. Annual con- 
tracts are currently quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b., 
mines. Spot and nearby car lots are quoted at $18 per ton. 


TALC—Quotations on talc are firm and continue un- 
changed at prevailing market prices. Domestic talc is cur- 
rently quoted at from $16 to $21 per ton, at mills. No 
quotations on imported talc. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


All market quotations, excepting those otherwise 
designated as official OPA maximum prices, are 
based on the manufacturers’ price level as of Octo- 
ber 1-15, 1941; maximum wholesale prices are based 
on the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 
quantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 
of goods delivered dining March, 1942. A merchant’s 
price list in effect in March 1942, showing quotations 
of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 


mum prices. 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 
News, per ton— 
Roll, contract. Oe 00 @ 
Sheets 00 « 
* OPA Maximum om 
Kraft—per cwt.—Car'pad ppasaiities 
Zone A, f.o.b. Mil 
Su tandard 
ing .. -*$5. 25 
No. 1 Wra: ping. 5.00 ba 
Standard rapping*4. 75 «6 
Standard Bag 4.375 « 
* OPA Manufacturers’ Prices. 
Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 
White No. 1 1.12% 
White No. 1 M. - 1.10 ‘ 
White No. 1%.. of 
White No. 2 90 « 
Anti- seh = Bes ‘ 66 
Colored om 


ila : 90 « 
Toilet-—1 M. eee Case 
Unbleached 4.25 
Bleached 5. “ 
Unbl. Toilet, 1 M. 4.16 «“ 
Bleached Toilet... 5.70 ‘ 
Paper Towels, Per Case— 
Unbleached, Jr..... 2.60 ‘ 
Bleached, Jr. . “ 
Manila—per cwt.—C. 1. f. a. 
No. 1 Jute d @ 
No. 1 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 tb. “ 
No. 2 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 Ib. 5.75 « 


bid 


Boards, per ton— 
48.00 a 
‘ 


P ia. LL. Chip "60.00 «« 

™. Pat. Coated®75, 00 «§ 

Kraft Liners 50 Ib.*63.00 ‘ 
Binders Boards....84.00 ‘* 116.00 


*OPA Base Prices per 10 tons. 

Lane as 10 tons but over 3 tens, add 
$2.50; three tons or less, add $5; 
regular 35-39 basis, add $5.; basis 
40-49, add $2.50; basis 91-100, add 
$2.50; basis 101-120, add $5. 


_ The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 

Bonds Ledgers 

100% 

Rag 
Ext. 


aa’ $39.10@$46.00 $40.25 @$47.25 
32.20 “ 37.75 33.35 « 39.25 

o 2.26 29.90 ** 35.00 

23.00 * 27.00 24.15 28.25 

s¢ ee. 22,80¢* 27.75 

18.70 ** 22.75 19.90 «* 24.25 


Rag 16.40 ** 20.00 17.55 ** 21.50 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 
Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items. 
aoe in Zone 1: 

Bon Ledge 

-$10. Poot. 75 $11. 0@$14. 25 

9.65 §* 11.75 10.80 * 13.25 

9.20 11.25 10.35 ** 12.58 
- 8.90 10.75 10.05 “ 12.25 
$1.00 cwt. extra. 


a. 
Fs 
s Be 
4. 
rs 


Free Sheet Book Papers— 


White, Cased Paper. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


No. 1 Glossy Coated. .:$13. cc @sis. 50 
No, 2 Glossy Coated... 12.40 «* 14 he} 
No. 3 Glossy Coated... 11. $0 “< 
No. 4 Glossy Coated... 11.15 ¢ 
No. 1 Antique (water- 

marked) 


A Grade E. F. 
A Grade 
B Grade 
B Grade 
C Grade 
C Grade 


8.50 9, 
Ivory & India at $. 50 cwt. extra. 


Wood Pulp 


OPA Maximum Prices and Canadian 
Manufacturers Prices, Less Freight 
to See 


Bl. Softwood Sulp $76 

Unbl. Softwood se ite 65.00@ ce 

Bl. Hardw Su oe 
. Hardwood 


» a 

Bleached Sulpha 

. Bleached Sulp' a 
- Semi-Bleached Sul; aes. . 

. Semi-Bleached Sulphate. 
- Unbl. Sulphate........... 

Unbl. Sulphate............ 
1. Soda 


oy 


Groundwood .. 
Transportation Allowances 
Applying to Producers of Wet Wood 
Pulp. 


Northeast 

Lake Central .. 
Southern 

West Coast (in area) 
West Coast (out area) 


50% -80% Air 
Dry Weight 
Northeast 
Lake Central . 
Southern ‘ 
West Coast (in area) 
West Coast (out area) 


Applying to Producers of Dry Wood 


Pulp. 
Above 
80% Air 
Dry Weight 


West Coast (in area) 
West Coast (out area) 

Should nent charges actually ex 
ceed these allowances, the difference 
may be added to the maximum prices 


Domestic Rags 
New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No, 1.. 6.50 @ 
Silesias No, 1 
New Unbleached.. pid 
Blue Overall “ 
Fancy bd 
Washabies ¥ 
— Khaki Cut- 


Unbleached Khaki 
Cuttin, 


*OPA aximum Prices. 
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e 
| Mill Cogs 
ON SHORTEST r POSSIBLE NOTICE 
To, Til be of great service te yee We ot oe 
of “ready dressed” cogs which are 
READY TO RUN 
o moment drives, _—, keyed. Write at 
free. HE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 
South Bend, Ind. 


Established 1882 


Since 1901 


a MACHINE WoRKS 
MANUFACTURERS 


TOILET ROLL CONVERTING MACHINES 
TOWEL ROLL CONVERTER 
EMBOSSING EQUIPMENT 
ANILINE PRINTERS 
TOWEL INTERFOLDING MACHINES 
ROTARY CARD CUTTERS 
SLITTERS FOR VULCANIZED FIBRE 


126-128 W. Fontaine St. 
Phila., Penna. 


PENNOTEX OIL CORPORATION 


29 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


AMORPHOUS WAXES 
Melting Points 120° F. to 205° F. 


For the Manufacture of 


LAMINATING PAPER . . GLASSINES . . WATER- 
PROOFING . . GREASE PROOFING . . EXTENDERS 
FOR PARAFFIN, FOOD CONTAINERS, CONTAINER 
LININGS, ADHESIVENESS AND PROTECTIVE 
COATING. 


For High-Speed, Dependable 
PAPER CONVERTING MACHINES 


contact 


POTDEVIN 


I Paper Bag Machines, Aniline & Oil-Ink Presses, Waxing, 
Gluing, Varnishing, Laminating Machincs. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


eg. Pk re 


August 12, 1943 


WORKING be LIBERTY 


AFTER 115 YEARS 
of faithful service to the paper industry, we have temporartly 
ceased manufacturing new equipment and are devoting the 
greater part of our resources to the war effort. With the 
proper authority, however, you can still obtain replacements. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plant and Offices at South Windham, Connecticut 


The Trade-Mark of 
LONG LIFE FELTS 


The Waterbury 
Felt Co. 


SK ANEATELES 
FALLS, N. Y. 


PHOTOVOLT 
Photoelectric . 
REFLECTION METER 


for measurement of 


A universal instrument for photoelectric measurements in 
the paper industry. Built for precision, simple to operate. 


+s maton we PHOTOVOLT CORP. »-~ v= cn 


@ QUALITY 
@ UNIFORMITY 


CLINTON COMPANY cuinton. tows 





OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 


All Prices nominal 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
Silesias.. 5.50 

melettes... 5.50 

New. White Cuttings. 7.00 
per Light Oxfords. 4.00 
ew Light Prints... 3.00 


Old Rags 


No. 1 White Linens. 
No. 2 White Linens. 
No. 3 White Linens. 
No. 4 White Linens. 
ae 3 White Cotton. 
No. 3 White Cotton. 
No. 3 White Cotton. 
No. 4 White Cotton. 
Extra Light Prints.. 
Ord. Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints. . 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 
French Blue Linens. 
Checks and Blues... 
Linsey Garments. . 
peck Cottons 
Old Shopperies...... 1.30 


New ew _Seagpenes < 
BAGGING 
(Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. Y.) 


uUnn 
8s 


pany 
RSsSaa 


“20 
es 


saaal ss 


NEVPNPNMYSw 
& 
oe 


pPeNe spore at, 
Ssaunss 


: 
= 
s 


w 
o 
eyvasel i sens 


Nee ew 
see. 


Wool Tares heavy.. 


a @ 4. 
Wool Tares. light.... 4. ‘ 
Bright Bagging... .. 4. 


Jute Threads 

No. 1 Sisal Strings... 
Mixed Strings 
*OPA Maximum Price. 


Old Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York) 
OPA Maximum Prices 


No. 1 Hard White 
as Cuts, one 


3.374@ 
ie ‘ Hard White 
Eavelope Cuts.... 3.12%** 
No. 1 ard White 


unruled. 2.873%4*« 
ard oe 
- 2.50 


Misc. 
“ = Fly Leat Shav- 


1.67% *« 

No. 2 wy Leaf Shav- 
eenieuhees 1.12% *« 

No. ™° ‘Groundwood 
Fly Leaf ——- 1.25 « 

No. 2 Mixed G 

wood Fly Leaf 

Shavin, 90 « 


Mixed 

i 75 & 
Mix: 

Coiored Shavi 


90 “ 
Overissue 
azines 1.67%4**« 
No. 1 Heavy Books 
é a 57% 
No. 1 White Ledger 2.17%" 
No. 2 Mixed Ledger, 
colored .... 1.87% *« 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings, one cut.. 2.8734«* 
New Manila Envelope 
ame 2.65 << 


1.85 « 
Wied —_, = & 
275 «& 


tings 3.25 “« 
Tri Sorted, No. 
rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 « 
New 100% Kraft Cor- 
2.25 «€ 


ated Cuttings.. 
No.l Assorted “Oid 3 


Cut J 
Old 100% Kraft Cor- 
rugated Containers 
Old Corrugated Con- 
tainers 
Box Board Cuttings: 
White Blank News.. 
Overissue News..... 
No. 1 N 
Ne. 1 Mixed Pa 
Old Corrugated 
tainers 
Mill Wrappers 


Twines 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


(Soft Fiber) 
Crndia Polished— 


Vl 


Fine Polished— 
Fine India...... ‘s 


Pepeaen~ 


Medium Java 
Mex. Sisal 
Manila 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) 


Shirt Cuttings 
New White ‘No. 1. .07%@ .07% 
New White No. 2. .04% .05 
044% .04 
Silesias, No. 1.... .04 ** .04 
Black pilesias soft 03%45* .04 
New Unbleached.. :07 07% 
Washable Prints. . d 03% 
Washable No. 1.. .« -02 
Blue Overall ‘ 05 


Cottons—According to grades— 
Washable ieting — « 1% 
Fancy Percales.... .03 - 
New Black Soft.. -02 fi 
New Dark Seconds 1.75 “ 2°00 

Khaki Cuttings— 

No. 1 0. D d 03 
02 

02% 

d 05% 

New Black Mixed. 02% 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
White No. 1— Re- 
packed 


White No. 

acked J 6s 
Miscellaneous No. 1. 3. “ 
Miscellaneous No. 2. 2. “6 


Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous .... 1. “ 
Repacked 2. 6s 

Black Stockings— 
(Export) 

Roofing Stock— 
Foreign No. 1....Nominal 
Domestic No. 1... 1.55 * 
Domestic No. 2... 1.45 §§ 
Roofing Bagging.. 1.35 

Old Manila Rope... 5.75 “ 


Nominal 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign Nominal 
Domestic 3.00 “ 3.50 


“ 


« 1.50 


ss 3.50 
ray 1 80 


Wool Tares. heavy. . “ 4.25 


No. 1 yy Light 
SO cvegsbebad 
New ae Cuttings ; 33 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Phila) 
OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1. Hard White 
aavege Cuts, one 
3.387%4*« 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled.. 2.8734‘« 
one cut 2.50 «§ 


Soft White Shavings, 
White Blank News.. 1.65 « 
Soft White Shavings, 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
OPA Maximum Prices 


~*~. 1 Hard White 2.67% 
re unruled. @ 
No. fiard W White 
ey ruled... 2.50 «€ 
ot White Shavings, 
wh 1 1 Fly Leaf Shav- 
1.67%4** 
No.2 2 Fly Leaf Shav- 
ing: ,, 
No. 
a tan Shavings 1.25 * 
No. Groundwood 
Fly? Shavings .90 “ 
Mixed Colored Shav- 75 
“ 
New] Manila Envelope 
Cuts, one cut 2.87%" 
Hard White Envelope 
Cuts, one cut 3.37%" 
Triple Sorted No. 
rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 
Mixed Kraft Env. & 
Bag Cuttings 2.75 
— ee Cut- 395 
No = 1 Heavy Books 
Magazines 1.57 
war Manila Envelope 
Cuts, one cut 2.87% ** 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 2.65 
White Blank News.. 1.65 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft 2s 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. 
Overissue News 
Box Board Cuttin &. 
— ay 9 
Kraft 
old 40 100% Kraft Cor- 
rugated Containers 1.75 
Old Corrugated Con- 
tainers 
Jute Corrugated Cut- 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
Gypey Bagging— 


Sisal Rope No. 1. 
Sisal Rope No. Se 
Mixed Rope 
Transmission Rope— 
Foreign (nominal) 
Domestic 2.75 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Soft Jute Rope “ 
ute Carpet 3.00 « 
leachery Burlap.... 8.50 “ 
Scrap Burlap— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Wool Tares— 
Foreign 


Waste Paper 
(F. 0. b. Chicago) 


OPA Maximum Prices. 


Shavings— 


No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 

3.37% 5 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, umruled. 2.87% 
Ne. 1 Soft White 
Shavings ........ 2.50 « 


» 215 « 

No. 1 White Ledger. 2.17 

No. 2 Ledger, omored 1.87 
No. 1 Heavy Books 

& Magazines + 1.67% 
Overissue Ma panies 1.67%“ 
New Manila 

Cuttings 
No. 

Kr. 


No. 1 Mixed Paper. 
Box Board Cuttings. 
Kraft Conrugesed Cut- 
ting 2. 
Old Donmnansa Cen- 
tainers 1 


(72% 


No. 1 N 


BOSTON 


4.25 

Aust. Wot Pouches. 4.65 
New Burlap Cuttings 4.75 
Heavy Baling B iz 4.00 
ee _ Sagging... 2.50 
No, ing...... 1.35 
* Opa aximum Price. 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New ht petnte. 04% 
Fancy Percales.. .04 
New White No 1. .06 
New Light betaee. 
05%" 


Canton Flannels, 

Bleached 06 
Underwear Cutters, 

Bleached ......... .06%* 
Underwear Cutters, 

Unbleached OSH 
Silesias No. 1 06 
New Black Silesias.. 
Red Cotton Cuttings 
Soft Unbleached ... 

Blue Cheviots .... 


olen 
New Canvas 
B. V. D. Cuttings... 106 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


(F. o. b. Boston) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked ........ 3.80 
Miscellaneous .... 3.20 
White No. 2— 
Miscellaneous .... 2.65 
— = Blues, Re- 


ked 
ola ‘Blue Overalls. . 


Thirds and Blues, Re- 
cked 2 

Miscellaneous 

Black Stockings 


Roofing Stock— 


> 
| 
. 


. 4 
. 5, Quality A.. 
uality B.. 
uality C.. 
Manila Rope.. 


* OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 


(F. o. b Boston) 


Canvas (nominal, 


Dark Cottons 
Dutch Blues 
New Checks and Blues. . *fomina 
Old Fustians nominal 
Old Linsey Garments. . (nominal 
New Silesias ‘(nominal 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 White Ledger 2.17%“ 
No. 1 Heavy Books 
& Magazines 1, 67 i 
White Blank News.. 1.65 
Mixed Kraft Env. 
& Bag Cuttings... 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft 
Overissue News .... 
No. 1 N 
No. 1 Mixed Pa 
No. 1 Roofing gs. 
No. 1 Roofing Bags. 1 
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